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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE menace of war between Greece and Turkey still hangs 
over the Near East. During the past week the principal 
event in this connexion has been the decision of Congress and 
the President of the United States to sell to Greece two 
battleships which, if not of the latest pattern, are yet formid- 
able vessels. “The bargain is complete, and in a very few days 
the ships, one of which is. already in the Mediterranean, will 
he handed over to Greece. The result will be to make the 
balance of sea power in the Aegean incline to Greece until 
such time as the battleships building for Turkey on the Tyne 
are delivered. 

In view of these facts, the Greeks are naturally inclined to 
precipitate a state of war. They fear that as soon as the 
Turks have the advantage at sea they will attack them. If, 
however, the Powers were able to give a joint guarantee to 
Greece that they would not allow Turkey to attack her in cold 
blood, this difficulty might be got over. But what the 
Greeks will not do is to consent to give up the islands of 
Chios and Mytilene already assigned to them by the Powers. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that the Turks 
will yield the islands without a struggle. Meantime some 
untoward event on the coast of Asia Minor or in the suburbs 
of Smyrna, where the large Greek population is at present 
being harried by the Turks, may explode the magazine. 
Friday's news from Smyrna is distinctly menacing. It speaks 
of renewed attacks upon Greek villagers. 





week’s “Srecrator” is issued, gratis, a 


. From the other danger spot of the Near East, Albania, the 
news is still very bad. Though Durazzo holds out, rebel 
successes are reported in most other parts of the country. It 
is very doubtful whether the Mpret will much longer be able 
to sit the bucking mule with which the Powers have provided 
him in lieu of a throne. 


Mr. Roosevelt is evidently determined that his political 
opponents shall, like the Greeks and Trojans, “know the 
difference" now that Achilles is returned. When the ship 
which took him to America on Thursday reached port he at 
once made a statement on the handling of foreign affairs by 
President Wilson and Mr. Secretary Bryan, which was quite 
in his best style. He began by denouncing the Colombian 
Indemnity Treaty as “ making a belated payment of black- 
mail with an apology to the blackmailer,” and wondered why 
Mr. Wilson aiid Mr. Bryan, while they were about it, did not 





restore Panama to Colombia and abandon the Canal. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s handling of the Mexican question was also 
vigorous, and, we are bound to say, appears to us unanswer- 
able. Dealing with the question of arms, he pointed out that 
the United States Government had usually permitted the free 
ingress of arms into Mexico. “Occasionally, however, it has 
undergone spasms of understanding that these arms might 
ultimately be used against our own troops. Then it has pro- 
hibited the landing of arms, sometimes wobbling back again 
to its original position, as when it took Vera Cruz in order to 
prevent the landing of weapons and munitions of war, and 
shortly afterwards permitted the very same arms and muni- 
tions to be landed.” The delegates at Niagara, we may add, 
have signed a Protocol, but it remains to be seen whether 
anyone will be a penny the worse or a penny the better for 
this literary act. 


The British squadron commanded by Rear-Admiral Beatty 
has been received with great hospitality in Russian waters. 
On Saturday last a deputation of members of the Duma came 
on board the ‘Lion,’ and M. Rodzianko, the President, 
delivered an address of welcome. At the banquet on board 
the ‘Lion’ that evening Admiral Beatty, in responding to the 
toast of the British Navy, thanked Admiral von Essen for the 
truly warm and cordial reception accorded to them, and for 
the especial pleasure he and his officers had experienced in 
making the acqu.jntance of the Commander of the gallant 
‘Novik.’ On Sunday evening the British squadron proceeded 
to Kronstadt, arriving on Monday, and was formally received 
by the Minister of Marine. On Wednesday the British 
Admiral and his officers were entertained at lunch by the 
Tsar at Tsarskoe Selo and at dinner in the evening by the 
British Ambassador. In the course of his speech Sir George 
Buchanan drew happy auguries from the reception of the 
British squadron at Reval, Kronstadt, and St. Petersburg. 
The two nations were getting to know and understand each 
other better, and he was confident that this friendship bad 
now taken lasting root. The cordiality of the Russian 
welcome, it may be noted, bas not been affected by the critical 
attitude adopted by their Press over the latest development of 
British policy in Persia. Meantime the British ships invited 
to Kiel on the occasion of the Regatta have been cordially 
welcomed by the Kaiser, who, as Admiral of the British Fleet. 
is technically in command of the sgnieep for the time being. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Crewe introduced 
the Amending Bill. We have dealt with the whole subject 
elsewhere, but may say here that the best thing that can be 
said of the Bill is that it is a dummy Bill, intended to be 
completely remodelled by the Lords, and that, therefore, it 
does not matter very much what it contains. As a matter of 
fact, the aforesaid dummy clauses merely repeat the offer 
made by Mr. Asquith in March, an offer which it is weil 
known that the Ulster leaders will not accept, or rather could 
not accept without being at once repudiated by their 
followers. 


We are glad to note that a “well-informed correspondent” of 
the Times, writing in Friday's issue, sketches the policy of the 
Lords exactly as we have sketched 1t in our issue of to-day, 
and in those of the last three or four weeks. The Unionist 
leaders have decided, we are told, to put forward such amend- 
ments as may to the best of their information fulfil the object 
of that measure—namely, to avert an immediate outbreak of 
civil war. “The amendments, which are to a great extent 
drafted already, will propose to abolish the six years’ limit,” 
and leave Ulster free to go into the Home Rule scheme or to 
stay out as the majority of her people choose, and will alsu 
extend and simplify the projected area of Exclusion, 
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It is suggested that they will further seek to regularize the 
extraordinary confusion in which the Amending Bill leaves 
the question of finance, Post Offive,and Customs. Here we 
may remind our readers that this task, though a difficult one, 
is by no means impossible. On Mareh 7th we published 
a careful draft of the “ consequential amendments” which 
must be passed if the six “ Plantation” counties were cut out 
of the Bill. Weare glad to note that the correspondent of 
the Times adds that much sympathy is shown with the 
decision of the Peers, even by Liberals, who realize the 
inadequacy of the Government proposals. If (as we are sure 
will now be the case) the Lords’ amendments are of a reason- 
able and practical kind, and in no way influenced bya desire to 
obtain a party triumph, we cannot believe that at the last 
moment the Government will reject them because that course 
may be demanded by Mr. Redmond. 


What is likely to be the course of events is that the Govern- 
ment will, to begin with, only agree to a portion of the Lords’ 
amendments. Then the Lords, in order to save the face of 
the Cabinet, will probably accept certain modifications of their 
original amendments and send them back to the Commons, 
possibly as new clauses. In the very last resort these 
modified amendments will be passed by general agreement— 
if necessary over the head of Mr. Redmond—an arrange- 
ment which will give him ample excuse for saying that 
he has only yielded to force majeure. If practically the 
whole House, except the Nationalists and a small section of 
extreme Radicals, are in agreement, “ the inevitable,” to which 
all men must bow, will have been reached. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday it was resolved, on the 
motion of Lord St. Aldwyn, to appoint a Select Committee 
to inquire into certain matters connected with the Welsh 
Church Bill. The first question for consideration was whether 
the constitution of the Convocation of the English Church has 
ever been altered by Act of Parliament without the assent 
and against the protest of Convocation. The second question 
to be submitted to the Committee relates to the petitions of 
Welsh Nonconformists against the Disendowment clauses. 
The House of Lords was, in our opinion, fully justified in 
taking the course it has taken. It is true that, if the Govern- 
ment choose, they can pass the Bill under the Parliament Act 
without paying the slightest heed to the action of the Peers, 
but for all that the Report of the Lords’ Committee will have 
weight with those sections of the nation which are not 
wholly given over to the frenzy of party. 


There was a lively debate in the Commons on the Finance 
Bill muddle on Tuesday. Mr. Hayes Fisher moved an 
amendment regretting the delay in granting aid to the local 
authorities, and condemning the setting up of the new system 
of valuation for rating purposes under the control of the Land 
Valuation Department, which was to be a condition precedent 
to such grants. Mr. Cassel, in seconding the amendment, 
maintained that Mr. Lloyd George’s policy was built from 
beginning to end on mistrust of local authorities in Great 
Britain, and absolute confidence in them in Ireland. The 
feature of the debate, however, was a scathing speech from 
Mr. Healy. Mr. Lloyd George was the most reckless and 
incapable Chancellor of the Exchequer that had ever sat 
on that bench, He had twice accused him (Mr. Healy) of 
fraudulently deceiving the House by improper use of a State 
paper, but Mr. Healy repelled and retorted the insinuation. 
Mr. Lloyd George never made a speech without making a 
blunder, never brought in a Budget without having to issne 
a second edition of it, and appeared to be only learning the 
apprenticeship of the trade he had taken on. 


Mr. Lloyd George, who spoke on Wednesday, maintained 
that the Opposition were entirely to blame for the temporary 
postponement of the grants-in-aid. They had pressed the 
Government for years to relieve the sorely burdened local 
authorities, and then “rummaged in the dustbins of ancient 
and musty precedents ” to thwart the Government’s beneficent 
proposals. Mr, Austen Chamberlain made a good point by 
exposing the inconsistency of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in defining the purposes of the grants-in-aid. When he was 
electioneering he said they were wholly for the relief of rates, 
but in the House that they were in aid of new local services. 
In spite of angry interruptions from the Ministerialists, Mr. 
Chamberlain persisted im charging Mr. Lloyd George with 
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offering the crudest sort of bribery to the constituencies kL 
reply to appeals from his own side to retain the penny on tl : 
Income Tax and drop the Sugar Duty, Mr. Lloyd * eng 
stated that no proposal attracted him more, but the Su al 
Duty could be dropped only by the sacrifice of an equivalent 
sum for housing or the addition of another twopence to th 
Income Tax. . 


The Budget debate was closed on Thursday by a division 
ominous for the Government in no ordinary degree. Their 
majority in a full House was only 38—it was supposed that 
at the worst it would not be below 50—265 voting for the 
amendment and 303 against. It should be noted that at no 
time during its career has the Government majority—except 
in the case of a snap vote—fuallen so low. Undoubtedly the 
division marks the beginning of the end, though the actual 
catastrophe may be some time coming. The analysis of the 
voting shows that 70 Nationalists but only two Labour Mem- 
bers supported the Government. On the other hand, seven 
O’Brienites and one Liberal (Sir Luke White) went into the 
Opposition lobby. Thirty-five Labour Members abstained, 
The announcement of the figures caused a great deal of 
excitement, and at one time it was feared that fierce reerimina- 
tions between the two sections of the Irish Party might bring 
them to actual blows. A voice “nicked” the situation thus 
created with “the lucky word”—‘“ The Home Rule 
Parliament.” 











We cannot find space to summarize Thursday’s debate, but 
may note that Mr. Asquith’s speech was very adroit and, from 
his point of view, very sagacious. If he has a talent for 
letting the ship drift into difficulties, which a little foresight 
would have avoided, he has also a wonderful talent for getting 
her out of tight—we had almost said impossible—places. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s indictment of the Ministers was overwhelming, 
and showed once more that he is a Parliamentary speaker of 
the very highest order. His scornful dismissal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s theory of luck could not have been better 
put. The speech, however, was a good deal more than a torrent 
of able invective. It closed with a note of true statesmanship. 
What would happen in war if the national resources were 
depleted in time of peace ? 


Mr. Lloyd George made a speech remarkable even for him 
at Denmark Hill on Saturday last. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer began by insisting on the need for nerve, courage, 
and determination in the last stages of their politieal journey. 
In Ireland the situation demanded “judicious but resolute 
treatment.” Mr. Lloyd George, having declared thv* he 
respected the convictions of the comparatively small minority 
in Ireland who still resisted Home Rule, proceeded to ridicule 
the protests of the Ulster Loyalists, and to charge them with 
insincerity. Turning to the work of the Government, he 
asserted that they had driven privation, hunger, and anxiety 
from a million homes; they had already made the most 
systematic and scientific attack on tuberculosis ever under- 
taken, and they would annihilate it within a generation. They 
had organized a system for giving the best medical aid avail- 
able to fourteen millions of workers in ill-health, and they 
meant to extend the guardianship of the State over the 
children of the land. We may be allowed to remind Mr. 
Lloyd George that one of the later Roman Emperors 
mentioned in an Imperial Rescript that he was, and meant to 
continue to be, “a Universal Providence.” He is remembered 
solely for this “ futile, pompous, and pretentious ” boast. 


Dealing with taxation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that to tax wealth was not to attack wealth. To levy 
fair contributions on wealth for the necessities of the State 
was to strengthen all fair wealth, and the Budgets of 1909 and 
1914 were based on recognition of the fact that whenever the 
State needs money men whose incomes ran into thousands 
could better spare hundreds than men whose incomes ranged 
from ten shillings to two pounds could spare shillings. The 
greatest peril to wealth was not himself or Socialistic orators. 
It came from “ mean and egotistical rich men who, whenever 
the State asks for money for any public purpose, always growl 
and snarl and bite.”” Great possessions, continued Mr. Lloyd 
George, warming to his theme, were mainly a matter of luck. 
And by great possessions he did not mean wealth, bué 
equipment -— 

“IZ one man has more brains than another which enable. him 
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to outstrip his fellows, is not that good fortune ? What has he 
of to do with it? If your brain is a bad one, it is not your 

nsibility. If your brain is a good one, it isnot your merit. 
~~ men have greater physical, mentai, moral strength than 
others that enable them to win in the race, That is their good 
fortune, and they ought to be grateful for it; and the one way 
can best show their gratitude is by helping those who are 
Joss fortunate than themselves.” 





This amazing passage led up to a peroration in which Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke of the “ many subtle, far-reaching ways” 
in which Providence redressed the seeming partiality with 
which it dispensed its favours, and appealed to all those who 
thought themselves unfairly taxed under his Budget to be 
thankful that Providence had, at any rate, blessed them with 
the good things which had enabled them to lift the poor out 
of the mire. The ways of Providence as interpreted by Mr. 
Lloyd George ure indeed subtle. Never throughout the course 
of his campaign for the promotion of class hatred has he 
appealed more directly to the most degraded form of discon- 
tent than in this naked advocacy of the Gospel of Bad Luck. 
Under his beneficent régime poverty and disease are to be 
swept into the sea only to be replaced by State-subsidized 
jndolence, incompetence, and even vice masquerading as ill- 
fortune. 


Lord Emmott, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, presided on Tuesday at a dinner at the Imperial 
Institute given by the Government to the delegates and 
representatives of the International Congress of Tropical 
Agriculture. In the course of his address the President 
of the Congress, Professor Wyndham R. Dunstan, mentioned 
that the artificial production of rubber by chemical means 
had now been satisfactorily accomplished, but stated that 
some time must elapse before we could be certain that these 
methods could be successful on a large scale. The moral of 
synthetic indigo was obvious. Natural indigo was killed 
because little or nothing was done to impreve and cheapen its 
production. The improvement of plantation rubber and 
the cheapening of its cost were therefore the main problems 
for the rubber-grower. Meantime we may say that the 
cheapening of rubber is a matter of vital importance toa 
great many industries. There are thousands of things, from 
roofs to lawn tennis courts, where rubber could be used with 
advantage if only it were a cheaper material. 


Tuesday's Times publishes a very interesting letter from 
Sir Hugh Bell, the well-known ironmaster, the subject being 
Mr. J. J. Hill’s recent speech at Washington. Very wisely, as 
we think, Sir Hugh Bell dismisses as unproven the allegation 
that there is a want of skill and enterprise on the part of 
British capital invested in manufactures in this country. The 
essential part of Mr. Hill's criticism is, he deems, that which 
deals with the shackling of the capitalist by the Unions. He 
reminds his readers that the only source from which the 
increased demands of the men are to be met is the total revenue 
of the undertaking on whose prosperity wages depend. Already, 
he declares, in his own business seventy-five per cent. of the 
total revenue is absorbed in the payment of wages. Of the 
remaining twenty-five per cent., he calculates that only about ten 
per cent. goes to the reward of the capitalist for all purposes. 
But, says Sir Hugh Bell, if the capitalist takes more than 
about half of this for himself, he will not be able to main- 
tain his works on the basis of profitable employment. By 
this he means that five per cent. must be put back into the 
business every year for the purpose of necessary improve- 
ments and renewals, &c. “It will be seen, therefore, how 
small is the margin within which any increase can be given 
to the share of the workman.” Until comparatively recently 
there has been a steady increase, not in the percentage 
given to the workman, but in the actual wages paid to him 
—“that is to say, by improved methods he has been made 
a better man.” 


Recently, however, there has been some pause in this 
progress. The workmen have themselves, he holds, rendered 
nugatory “our endeavours to meet their demands for higher 
wages.” Loss of time he gives as a universal complaint, and 
points out that among the Cleveland miners, while wages have 
gone up thirty-five per cent., the time lost has increased more 
than fifty per cent. Sir Hugh Bell next deals with the other 
Bide of the question—the claims made upon the total produce of 
mdnstry by legislative enactments. We cannot find space to 
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quote his figures, but he calculates that they represent a very 
serious toll on every ton of pig-iron made. In 1899 the total 
of those amounts represented 6d. per ton. In 1913 it was 
2s. 5d. per ton. 


Sir Hugh Bell ends his letter as follows :-— 

“Apparently with a light heart, Parliament passes a Minimum 

Wage Act, or Pony Inspection Act, or what not, quite regardless 
of the economic effects of such enactment, failing to consider, 
perhaps to understand, what serious consequential effects the 
enactment will produce. With regard to past legislation I could 
name many such effects. And having imposed these burdens upon 
the manufacturer, before he has time to adjust himself to the new 
conditions, Parliament calmly proceeds in the same way in some 
subsequent session. It is for the foregoing reasons that I agree 
with you in thinking that Mr. Hill’s remarks deserve the very 
serious consideration of all who are interested in the well-being of 
the country.” 
It should be noted that Sir Hugh Bell is no “ hidebound” 
Unionist or opponent of the Government determined to show 
that things are going wrong, and that it is theirfault. On the 
contrary, he is a strong Liberal, and a potent political 
supporter of the present Cabinet. 


On Saturday last at Gunnersbury Park Sir John French 
inspected the Middlesex Division of the National Reserve, 
about eighteen hundred men taking part in the march-past— 
a very fine achievement, upon which we very warmly con- 
gratulate the county of Middlesex. Since, we are thankful 
to say, the majority of National Reservists are in good 
employment, it is by no means easy to collect them together 
even on a Saturday afternoon. After the presentation 
of a flag to the Willesden battalion, Sir John French 
expressed his wish that people who thought military training 
was of no value to the strength of the nation could have seen 
the parade of the Middlesex National Reservists. The object 
of the National Reserve, he went on to say, was to form a great 
reservoir out of the large number of officers and men who had 
severed their connexion with the Army, and who constituted 
a latent force lying idle. Perhaps it was felt that they should 
be organized in higher units, and be provided with uniforms 
and a sufficient supply of arms and ammunition. Money, 
however, he concluded, was hard to get, and the business of 
the National Reservists was to maintain their training and 
knowledge, and to spread abroad a national military spirit. 


All who care for the welfare of the National Reserve will 
be delighted with Sir John French’s admirable speech. He 
touches the problem in exactly the right spirit, As a 
matter of fact, nothing has done more to help the nation 
to a saner view of military problems than the organization 
of the National Reserve. The influence of the old soldier 
has always been a good one in the State, but its weight has 
been increased tenfold through organization, and through that 
visibility which the trained men of the nation have acquired 
by means of the Reserve. Taken as a whole, there are no 
better-behaved or more self-respecting men in the country 
than the National Reservists. The Army has proved itself 
not only a school of patriotism, but also a school of manners 
—the manners that make good men. 





The Birthday Honours, announced on Monday, proved in 
the main ofa humdrum order. An earldom has been granted 
to Lord Kitchener—his third step in the peerage—and the 
Master of the Rolls (Sir H. Cozens-Hardy), Sir Edgar 
Vincent, General Brocklehurst, and Sir Leonard Lyell are made 
Barons, a selection which has the great merit, from the point 
of the Whips’ room, that it does not involve a single by-election, 
Privy Councillorships are bestowed on Mr. Harold J. Tennant 
and Mr. Ellis Griffith, both members of the Ministry, Lord 
St. Davids, and Mr. Joseph Cook, the Prime Minister of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Amongst the eight new Baronets 
may be noted Sir Joseph Beecham, the patron of Russian 
Opera, and Sir John Benn, the leader of the Progressives 
in the London County Council; while the outstanding names 
among the new Knights are those of Dr. J. G. Frazer, the 
author of The Golden Bough, Dr. George Henschel, the musical 
Admirable Crichton, and Dr. Mawson, the Antarctic explorer. 
Mr. Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, receives the 
G.U.M.G., and Colonel Henderson's services in the sphere 
ot military aeronautics are acknowledged by a K.C.B. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 75,',—Friday week 74. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AMENDING BILL. 


W E do not wonder that Lord Lansdowne expressed 

deep disappointment with the outline of the Amend- 
ing Bill given by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. The reading of the actual Bill, which was 
published on Wednesday afternoon, can only have increased 
the disappointment of the Unionist leader. The Bill has 
not only all the objectionable features of the original 
proposal of the beginning of March, but the consequential 
amendments are of the narrowest and most sketchy 
description, and exactly calculated to make the Ulstermen 
believe that the Exclusion offered them is of a purely tem- 
porary character—makeshift arrangements only intended 
to last during a six years’ “ respite.” The Bill, indeed, is 
only tolerable if regarded, as we regard it, as a “dummy,” 
with clauses put in merely to occupy space which will be 
used later for the insertion of proposals which have a 
reasonable chance of doing the work required of them— 
i.e., the work of preventing civil war. That is the way in 
which we are delighted to see Lord Lansdowne is content 
to regard the Bill. Had he wished to secure a party 
advantage he might very well have refused to look at a 
Bill so obviously partisan and unfair as the Amending 
Bill. 

Happily, however, he did nothing of the kind, but, 
after his first natural expression of indignation at the 
terms of the measure, accepted the Bill as a dummy Bill 
which the Opposition were, in fact, invited to develop into 
a measure which would save the country from internecine 
strife. His speech was as wise as it was cautious, and laid 
down the true lines on which the Unionists should act. It is 
a subject for great satisfaction that the Bill is now left in 
the hands of so sound a statesman and so able a negotiator. 
He will not yield on essentials, but at the same time he 
will not attempt to overreach his opponents. He will, we 
may feel sure, keep his eye on the object, but he will main- 
tain a true sense of proportion. Last, and best omen of 
all, he will keep his temper. He will not sacrifice the 
eause he has at heart—the avoidance of civil war—to 
preserve his own amour propre, or to indulge personal likes 
or dislikes. 

Before we proceed further we must point out a danger for 
the Unionists involved in the onus of drafting the real terms 
of the Amending Bill which has been so strangely cast upon 
them. If they yield to the temptation of making the best 
possible Bill in the abstract sense, they are likely to cut the 
Home Rule Bill down so much as to lay themselves open to 
the taunt that they have merely altered it into a measure of 
glorified local self-government for the South and West of 
Ireland. Were they to yield to this temptation, the Govern- 
ment would at once have them at an advantage, and would 
be able to declare that they must reject the Amending Bill 
as drawn up by the Lords, since it took away by a side wind 
all that was given to the South and West by the Home Rule 
Bill. On the other hand, if the Opposition go too far in the 
other direction, and interpret too narrowly the principle 
of Exclusion—the principle that the Home Rule Bill is only 
to take effect in those parts of Ireland where its passage 
will not cause civil war—and, again, in the consequential 
amendments make the very minimum of alteration, there 
is always the danger of misconstruction on the part of the 
Ulstermen. They are very naturally in a state of great 
excitement, and excitement leads to suspicion. Thus some- 
thing like a wedge might be driven between Ulster and 
the Unionists, and the Ulstermen might be made to think, 
for the time at any rate, that they were betrayed. 

To draw an Amending Bill for the Exclusion of the 
Protestant North, with the consequential amendments, is 
like walking on a razor-edge in the Alps—a slip on either 
side may be fatal. That is not, in our opinion, a reason for 
the Lords refusing to undertake the task of preventing 
civil war, the task which Lord Lansdowne has accepted 
with such courage and patriotism, but it is a ground for 
walking very cautiously, and for adopting that rule of 
conduct which we ventured to lay down last week. Not a 
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line less and not a line more of amendment must be made 
than is necessary to secure the object of preventing civil war 
by the exelusion of those parts of Ireland the inclusion of 
which would lead to armed rebellion. 
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HOW WOULD AN IMPARTIAL ARBITRATOR 
ACT? 
NHE best way of arriving at a general outline of the 
form that Exclusion should take is to consider } 

the task of Exclusion would be performed if a an a 
clear and well-balanced mind, with no prejudices on eithe 
side, with no traditional leanings, and with no axe to ion 
could be summoned, say, from the United States or fron 
one of our own Colonies and be empowered to draft - 
Amending Bill. Suppose, for example, that we could cal] 
back to life the spirit of Abraham Lincoln and ask him 
with the Virginian precedent in his mind, to direct ony 
steps, what would he say and do? Would not the first 
thought of an impartial arbitrator such as we have 
described be to put his principle of action into some such 
words as these ?— 

“I note that both sides are agreed in desiring to prevent 
civil war. I note also that, though neither side is enamoured 
of Exclusion for its own sake, both sides agree that only 
through Exclusion can civil war now be prevented—that 
is, only by making the Home Rule Bill operate in a part 
of Ireland and not in the whole. My problem, therefore, is 
to find out what is the area the exclusion of which would 
prevent the outbreak of civil war. It is clear that, in fair. 
ness to the Home Rulers, I must not puta square mile 
more into the excluded area than is necessary to accomplish 
my work, nor, in fairness to the Ulster Protestants, 
a square mile less. To do so must ruin my whole 
scheme. In a case of this kind neither side will be willing, 
as in a commercial bargain, to say that a square mile one 
way or the other does not matter. As Hamlet noted 
after his talk with the Norwegian captain, the Ulstermen 
will ‘go to their graves like beds’ rather than yield an acre 
where a point of essential principle or of good faith is 
involved. In settling the question of area, then, i must 
always remember that the problem is not merely to find out 
in what political units of existing local administration, such 
as counties or Parliamentary divisions, or even baronies or 
parishes, there is a local majority for or against Exclusion, 
and mechanically to accept the verdict of those local 
administrative areas. To do that, if a small area wera 
taken, would be to dot the excluded area with little 
unexcluded fragments. Again, if too big an area were 
taken, as, for example, the whole province, districts large 
enough and homogeneous enough to claim separate treat- 
ment might be involved in an Exclusion which they 
disliked. For example, if the Parliamentary division 
were taken, four-fifths of the city of Belfast would be 
excluded and one-fifth would remain under the Dublin 
Parliament—an absolutely impossible situation, granted 
that my capital object is, as it must be, to avoid civil war. 
That would be to invoke, not to prevent, the arbitrament 
of the rifle. For the same reason, I cannot take the 
county as the unit in which the will of the majority is to 
prevail, for if I do so I shall again find myself in as 
great a difficulty in the case of the nearly balanced 
counties. The odd man might, for example, throw Tyrone 
into the excluded area and Fermanagh out of that area, 
or vice versed. But such a result would again be to invoke 
an appeal to arms. Finally, if I take the Province 
as a whole, I am in danger of excluding somewhat 
too much, and of leaving in Ulster homogeneous 
Roman Catholic units such as the West and South of 
Donegal, the greater portion of Monaghan, and possibly 
the whole of Cavan—areas which will vehemently object 
to being excluded. It is clear, then, that in order 
to prevent civil war, or, shall I say? to prevent any 
person from having a reasonable excuse for appealing 
to arms, I must delimit a new homogeneous Protestant 
anti-Home Rule unit, bigger than any county, but 
somewhat less than the Province, which shall not be 
honeycombed because I have given the right of saying 
whether they shall come in or go out to too small 
areas, and which shall not be forced to include important 
Home Rule areas because I have given the night of 
option to too large an area—i.e., to the Province as @ 
whole. In fine, my excluded area must be drawn 
without any mechanical reference to existing divisions. I 
must travel over the map of Ulster with a free mind, and 
decide, on the best considerations of general equity at my 
command, that this or that piece of Ulster shall be or not 
be in the excluded area. In this way, and this way only, 
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can I get at the area the exclusion of which will prevent 
We end set forth in detail the whole of the considera- 
tions which would sway our impartial arbitrator in his 

litical map-making. We can, however, give in outline 
what we believe would be his final conclusion, and for con- 
venience we will place it in the oratio recta. “I have 
come to the conclusion that the whole of what are some- 
times called for convenience the six Plantation counties 
must, owing not merely to the proportion of Protestant 
inhabitants they contain, but also owing to their tradi- 
tional history and geographical position, be placed in the 
excluded area. In addition, a portivu of the county of 

Donegal to the north and east must be included in the 

homogeneous Protestant Ulster, as must also a small 

portion of Monaghan. The six counties with these addi- 
tions will, in my opinion, constitute the area the exclusion 
of which should prevent civil war. To put it in another 
way, I exclude from the area of the homogeneous 

Protestant community which I wish to create in the North 

of Ireland the greater part of the counties of Donegal and 

Monaghan and the whole of the county of Cavan. To 

carry out the principle I have adopted, a Boundary Com- 

mission of impartial men should be appointed whose duty 
it would be to determine what amount of Donegal and 

Monaghan cannot be left out of the homogeneous com- 

munity I am creating without risking a resort to civil 

war. 

We are quite certain that if the aid of such an arbitrator 
as we have imagined could be invoked, and if his decision, 
as we believe it must be, were on the lines suggested, civil 
war would be avoided. No doubt there would be a great 
wany heart-burnings in Ulster over the result, but in the 
end the essential equity of the arrangement would prevail. 
Again, there would be a good deal of outcry amongst 
the Roman Catholics and Home Rulers included in 
our New Ulster as to the unfairness of including 
baronies, or even counties, in which there was a small, 
or even a comparatively large, local majority for Home 
Rule. A little reflection, however, will show that 
such outcries on either side are inevitable if you 
are to make so tremendous and so risky an ex- 
periment as interfering with the existing status quo. 
After all, the inclusion of these Home Rule areas 
in the New Ulster would not be more inequitable than 
the inclusion of the Protestant communities of the 
South and West in the area to be placed under the Dublin 
Parliament. It is no good to think you can pass a Bill 
like the Home Rule Bill without being unfair toa great 
many people. We are long past the possibility of justice 
to all, and must fall back upon the opportunist course of 
being thankful if we can escape civil war, however unjust 
we may be to particular districts or groups or individuals. 
We are out to prevent the rifles going off by themselves, 
not to secure the abstract rights of minorities, either 
in Ulster or in the South and West. Indeed, we may 
be said from the beginning to have started on the prin- 
ciple of violating the rights of minorities. All we can 
hope to do is not to violate them on so grand a scale or 
in places where they are so powerful that we shall be faced 
with an appeal toarms. Indeed, the Home Rule Bill plus 
the Amending Bill might almost be described as a Bill 
for injuring minorities wherever they are not sufficiently 
powerful to cause insurrection and civil strife. That is 
the point we have reached, and that also is the case for the 
maintenance of the Union and the status quo. Since, how- 
ever, the country has determined, or must be supposed to 
have determined, that it will alter the status quo and 
dissolve the Union, we have indicated the best that can 
be done. It is no good to pretend, as papers like the 
Westminster Gazette are always wanting us to pretend, 
that the Home Rule Bill is not calculated to oppress local 
minorities. It is calculated to do so, and, following its 

example, so must be the Amending Bill for the Exclusion 

of Protestant Ulster. 

We have one more consideration to deal with, and our 
remarks must be in the nature of a prophecy. The 
Unionist majority in the House of Lords will now no 
doubt take charge of the Amending Bill. Presumably 
they will begin by excluding the whole of Ulster, and will 
also make the consequential amendments strong and 
water-tight, which cannot be said of the miserable 
makeshift arrangements now in the Government Bill. 
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The Bill will then go down to the Commons, and here, 
under pressure from the Irish, the Commons will restore 
the county option, though probably leaving out the time- 
limit, and send the Bill back to the Lords. The issue will 
then at last be narrowed down, as we have always fore- 
seen it would be, to the question of area. Under such 
pressure the Lords will, we hope, suggest the delimi- 
tation of the New Ulster on the lines which we have 
asserted would be adopted by an independent arbitrator. 
Let them propose a New Ulster to consist of the 
six counties, plus a slice of Donegal and a slice of 
Monaghan to be delimited by an impartial Boundary 
Commission, not merely on the ground of the local 
majority, but on the ground of what will prevent civil 
war. It will then be for the Commons to choose whether 
they prefer civil war to displeasing Mr. Redmond and 
the Nationalists. No doubt they will be told that it 
is now not merely a question of displeasing Mr. Redmond, 
but of displeasing three hundred thousand National 
Volunteers, armed with the American rifles for which Mr. 
Redmond has just been appealing. If they are wise ther 
will disregard the Nationa! Volunteers, and remember that 
it takes more than gallant men—the National Volunteers 
are no doubt gallant enough—and rifles and revolvers to 
make an army. 

The thing to bear in mind in settling the question of the 
area to be excluded is that it must be an area which 
henceforth and for the purposes of the Union and the Con- 
stitution shall be treated as a single unit and not split up. 
The splitting-up or county-option plan may be a very good 
one for embarrassing your political opponents, or appearing 
to meet their demands while not meeting them, but it will 
not do the one thing which is now wanted; it will not prevent 
civil war. On the other hand, if you can choose the right 
area, and then submit to it as a single unit the ques- 
tion of Inclusion or Exclusion, you can prevent civil 
war. Further, if in order to save their face the Govern- 
ment wish to put in something that looks like a time- 
limit, they can enact that a similar question to that 
originally put shall be put to the excluded area six years 
hence. That isa form of periodic Referendum which the 
Ulstermen need not be in the least afraid of facing. What 
they will not take, and what, indeed, they would be mad if 
they did not refuse, is automatic Inclusion after six years 
of Exclusion. 

The prospect is, in any case,a dismal one. We must 
be content if we can just stave off civil war. But 
even then the nation will still be in a condition of the 
gravest peril. In Ireland there will be two sets of armed 
men facing each other in a bitter and suspicious mood. 
And whose fault is that? It is the fault of those who did 
not remember that there cannot be two armed forces in 
any community. The mark of sovereignty is the control 
and direction of armed men. When the Ulstermen began 
to arm the Government should have said to themselves: 
“ This arming and organization of a military force cannot 
be allowed, or there will be two Sovereigns in Ireland. We 
have reached the point whenwe must either agree to the 
demands of the Ulstermen, and so give them no excuse for 
arming, or else we must invoke the whole power of the 
State to crush them and stop them arming. Otherwise 
we shall reach a situation when we must either give 
way to them because they are armed or else destroy 
them in arms. Armed men cannot be argued with. One 
must either kill them or yield to them.” But the 
Government did not say this. They would not even go to 
the country on the Ulster question and ask for a mandate 
to coerce Ulster. They preferred to shut their eyes to 
what was going on and let things drift. They sowed 
the dragons’ teeth of falsehood and prevarication—and 
lo! the crop of armed men that stands in the fields of 
the North awaiting the dreadful harvest of the sword. 

But even that was not enough for Mr. Asquith's 
Administration. With a cynicism or a carelessness, or 
a mixture of both, worthy of some effete, frivolous, and 
decadent Machiavelli, they allowed a second armed force 
to grow up in Ireland, and one even more difficult to 
control or to argue with than the Ulstermen. Words 
fail us in denouncing the wickedness of such a policy. 
We will only ask our fellow-countrymen the question : 
“What is to be said of a Government which, in an 
island torn by the spirit of religious and political faction, 





allows hundreds of thousands of men to arm themselves on 
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different sides? Was there ever such a Government out 
of Bedlam—or rather out of Broadmoor, for the policy is 
as criminal as it is erazy ?” 





THE UNIONISTS’ SOCIAL POLICY. 


HE Unionist Social Reform Committee, a body chiefly 
composed of Unionist Members of Parliament, 
but including also such well-known men as Professor 
Ashley and Mr. Christopher Turnor, have just issued 
a Report on Industrial Unrest, in the shape of a small 
book published by Mr. John Murray (6d. net). With 
the central aims and objects of the Committee we 
are in strong sympathy, and we applaud their refusal to 
adopt an attitude of easy optimism towards social and 
moral problems, and to act as if all were for the best in the 
best possible of worlds. That, of course, it is not, and all 
honour to Unionists who are not content to let things 
slide, but insist that we must be up and doing in the 
interests of the poor! We are, then, in full sympathy 
with Mr. F. E. Smith when he says in his introduction to 
the Report that “the view of modern as of ancient Toryism 
is that the interests of the State and the community must 
at all costs be safeguarded, but that the interests of the 
worker must not be sacrificed in the process, for the worker 
is an integral portion of the State.” The interests, the 
true interests, the interests of the workers as a whole— 
these undoubtedly should be our goal. At present no 
thinking man can feel satisfied with the condition of the 
poorer section of the community, or with the general 
tendency of the efforts made to set it right. The system 
of social reform proposed by the Liberals, which is based 
almost entirely upon new and higher taxation, is a quack 
medicine of the most virulent kind—a medicine which, even 
if it gives temporary relief, must ultimately make the 
disease far worse than before, for taxation in the end 
always falls most heavily on the poor. 

How do this Committee of earnest Unionists face the 
problem? In one or two instances, no doubt, they make 
very useful and practical suggestions. Takenas a whole, how- 
ever, we are reluctantly compelled to come to the conclusion 
that they have learned the wrong lessons from their study 
of the problem. They appear to believe that the best cure 
for a poisoned person is for him to take yet another dose of 
poison. It is the mediaeval theory of antidotes. In spite, 
then, of our sympathy with the desire of the Committee to 
achieve something for the workers, we are bound to condemn 
their plans for increased interference. And for this reason. 
We do not object to interferences with the conditions of 
labour in the least because they are irksome to the rich, 
but solely because we believe them to be disastrous to the 
poor. We hold interference to be the main source of the 
unrest and of the sense of injustice which are now so 
widespread amongst the workers. Holding that view, we 
eannot assent to further and greater interference, or 
support such proposals as the establishment of Wages 
Boards and schedules of minimum wages enforced, 
we will not say by compulsory arbitration, for that, we are 
glad to note, is definitely repudiated by the Report, but at 
any rate by schemes which partake of the nature of com- 
pulsory arbitration. “But if you object to the schemes 
of the Unionist Committee, how do you propose to meet 
the social and industrial evils of the timer” That is the 
question which is sure to be put to us, and from which 
we do not shrink. Weare not content with mere laissez- 
faire, any more than we are prepared to say that all is 
well. All is not well, but a great part of the evil, perhaps 
all the evil, is, in our opinion, due to the rash attempts 
which men have made generation after generation to alter 
economic conditions by legislation. 

People talk as if freedom of contract and freedom of 
exchange had had their day and been found wanting. 
As a matter of fact, they have never had even a trial. 
There has never been a nation in any age which has tried 
true freedom in these two essential matters. Instead, the 
further we go back and the more primitive the State, the 
more certain are we to find restriction heaped on restriction, 
interference on interference. When, then, we ask for more 
freedom, it is not in order to return to a state of things 
which has once existed, but to try a remedy which, though 
it has been known and talked about for many years, has 
never been put in operation. When freedom was supposed 
to reign in this country—namely, in the “ thirties” and 
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“ forties” of last century—as a matter of fact there were 
quite as many restrictions as there are now, though th 
were of a different kind. In that period trade, for a 2 
was hampered in every direction by a system of Protect, e, 
and of high Colonial Preference, while at the same time the 
worker was prevented from combining and co-operating f e@ 

. - g for 
his own benefit. Till our statute book bears a very different 
complexion from what it does at present or from what it 
has ever borne, we cannot admit that freedom has he 
tried and failed. No doubt we shall never attain to full 
industrial and social freedom of contract or of exchange 
We can, however, move gradually in this direction, and my 
at any rate, prevent further shackles being imposed upon 
the worker. It is to this policy that we invite the attention 
of the Unionist Party, both on the merits and on grounds 
of political strategy. Of the merits we are certain. Of 
the strategy we are equally sure. Even if interferences 
under the alias of Social Reform were in truth what the 
workers wanted and what was good for them, they would 
not now take it from the Unionists. When the nation 
wants Socialism it will go to the “ old firm,” to the Liberal 
and Radical Party, and not to the Unionists. But when 
the nation is tired of the fruits of interference and restric. 
tion it will turn to the Unionist Party and ask them 
to try the effects of a little freedom. That will be the 
Unionists’ opportunity, and for that they should prepare 
themselves. 

In studying disease in the social as well as the human 
frame, it is always wise to consider what the patient him- 
self instinctively desires. It may not be always right to 
let him have his way, but no wise doctor ever leaves the 
patient’s feelings out of consideration. Now, curiously 
enough, in spite of his outcries for more social reform 
and more interference, with its consequent heavier taxa- 
tion, the ordinary worker instinctively desires, and auto- 
matically and subconsciously calls for, two things: better 
wages and liberty of action—more pay and more freedom. 
Take any Trade Unionist off his guard, or any working 
man or woman who has not been sophisticated by the 
prattle of the Fabians, the Syndicalists, or the Marxists, 
and he will express his desires as we have just expressed 
them. We would not suggest for a moment that the 
Unionist Party should attempt to obtain him these things if 
they were not also the things which are best calculated to 
improve his position. Since, however, we most firmly 
believe that they are not only what he wants, but what he 
ought to have, we hold that the fulfilling of these desires 
should be the aim of the Unionist Party. Let the Liberals 
stick to their ideal of high taxes, nominally raised from the 
rich but actually from the poor, and of interference at 
every turn with the worker—an interference which will not 
allow him to settle his own hours of work or to work for 
what master and what wages he will, and still more will 
not allow him to spend his money as he likes or save it as 
he likes, but insists upon his being regimented or dragooned 
into making provision for himself as Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Insurance Commissioners and other well-meaning 
bureaucrats shall in future direct. The Liberal ideal is 
that of a healthy, well-fed, well-looked-after social serf who 
is never to be allowed his fling, never to be allowed to spend 
his own money in his own way. Good money, or rather good 
conditions, for he will touch very little money, are to be 
secured for him by the State. His nominal wages are not to 
be allowed to drop below a certain minimum, but he is to 
be barred from spending that minimum as he likes. ‘The 
insurance agent will pounce on a portion of it, the rate 
collector and the tax collector on still more; and very 
soon the worker will not be permitted to live in a cheap 
cottage or a small cottage or an untidy cottage, however 
much he may prefer to do so. No, he will be forced to 
‘stand and deliver” more of his minimum wage to pay an 
economic rent for some cottage built on very uneconomic 
principles, and designed by a middle-class local authority 
which has laid it down that the first requirement of 
a house or cottage is that it shall look nice, or what Mr. 
Bumble and his wife think looks nice—not always the 
same thing, we venture to suggest, in spite of the 
“admonishment ” lately administered to us on this point 
by a writer in Country Life. 

Can we wonder that the unfortunate worker feels 
suffocated beneath this avalanche of restrictions and 
limitations, and that he pines to be able to spend his own 
money in his own way, even if it can be proved that he 
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does not get the same amount of comfort and security as if 
he were to spend it according to the rules and schedules of 
some local or central authority? Better a dinner of herbs 
and a ragged coat where freedom is than a municipal 
dinner in a municipal cottage eaten under municipal 
restrictions in a municipally designed jacket. Talk about 
the dismal science—what could be more dismal than the 
prospect offered by Radical social reform? The advocates 
of the old economic ideas, at any rate, left men free to 
spend their money in their own way, left them free to 
exercise what every man and every woman instinctively 
earns for—freedom of choice in regard to their cash 
expenditure. In all of us surges up the cry of the 
spirited little girl who, running over all the delights she 
could get for sixpennyworth of coppers, stamped her foot 
and declared that, come what might, she would not have a 
shilling to put into the bank !* 

But how are we to secure the workman the freedom and 
the higher wages for which he longs? We would begin by 
giving him the freedom, certain that if you remove the 
shackles from a man, whether imposed by oppressors or 
philanthropists, and also relieve him from that terrible 
weight of taxation which always follows on economic 
restrictions, higher wages will in the end come of themselves. 
Let us give men freedom to belong to Unions or not as they 
choose. We would even do the same in the matter of insur- 
ance if we could, though we admit that the clearing away 
of the restrictions here may now be beyond our power. 
Most of all, let us as far as possible keep the hands of the 
rate collector and of the tax collector out of the workman’s 
pocket. Though very often he does not see the hands at 
work, they are there, filching from him his earnings, or, 
rather, his power of choice as to how he shall spend his 
money. Why, for example, should a man be taxed in 
proportion to the tobacco, the tea, the coffee, and the 
sugar he consumes? Our ideal, in fact, would be that, 
whatever a man’s wage, he should have the greatest 
possible choice in how to spend it. As it is,no man in 
this country can follow the ideal set before the mediaeval 
King of “ living on his own.” He is always being forced to 
get money so that he may be able to face the tax collector 
and the rate collector. It ought to be possible for a man 
who has a cottage of his own and a piece of ground of his 
own and an industrious family to make a living as a 
colonist makes a living in the wilds. But this he cannot 
do in England, for he must make something which can be 
sold in order to pay the tax collector, who will not take 
produce but only money. In this attempt to raise money a 
man is often ruined in a bad year. We are all being 
screwed up to a kind of economic concert pitch by the tax 
collectors, and a great many strings break in the process 
on which otherwise many a homely tune could have been 
played. If we cannot construct an economic or a material 
paradise for everyone, at least we can strike some of the 
shackles from the people’s limbs. As Grattan said of the 
Irish peasant, they may have to be in rags, but at least 
they shall not also be in chains. 

As to fulfilling the ideal of higher wages, there is, we 
are convinced, but one way—an increase in the demand for 
what the labourer has to sell; in other words, the service of his 
arms and brain. Increased demand, and increased demand 
alone, will permanently raise wages. But you will never 
get an increased demand for labour through the valley of 
the shadow of restriction. Youcan only promote increased 
demand by increasing the total wealth of the world— 
by increasing exchanges. Yet unhappily at this moment 
the whole of mankind seems bent upon diminishing, not 
increasing, exchanges, and therewith the demand for labour. 

The Protectionists and the Tariff Reformers on our side 
elamour for reducing exchanges, and even more clamorous, 
more potent, and more far-reaching in their consequences 
are the demands of the Radical Trade Unionists and 
social reformers for the limiting and cutting down of 
exchanges. ‘T'o them, in truth, though of course they will 
not say so in words, Free Exchange has become the enemy, 
the upas-tree which has to be cut down. The three things 
which the worker should ask for are “Demand for my 





* “ Por ninepence or tenpence my Daddy I'll thank, 


But I won't have a shilling to put in the bank.’ 
. Very possibly she might voluntarily have put a certain percentage of a gift 
into her money-box, but she resented the idea that the shilling should be swept 
off before her eyes into an inhuman and petrified institution. It ceased to be 
her money from the moment it was earmarked for the bank. Money was only 
money while it was free. Hence the hatred of the poor for “track,” It 


leaves no freedom of choice, 





labour—demand for my labour-—demand for my labour.” 
That is his path, and his only path, to higher wages, 
There are only two possible bases for society on the 
economic side; one is the exchange basis, the other the 
basis of compulsion. But compulsion means slavery of a 
kind which the worker, though he may think he would 
like it, will never really tolerate. Therefore, abuse it and 
misunderstand it as he may, the exchange basis is the one 
upon which he and all of us will ultimately be compelled 
to live. 

Before we leave the subject of the present article we 
should like to draw attention to the fact that Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds, the ablest exponent of the feelings of the less- 
well-paid workers at the present day, in a recent 
article in the New Age noted with great force and 
ability the passionate desire of the worker for more 
freedom, and his hatred of the bureaucratic shackles 
which are accumulating so fast around his limbs. 
We and Mr. Stephen Reynolds are miles apart on 
most moral, social, political, and economic questions, 
but here at any rate we join hands. He sees, as we do, 
that the real cause of the unrest among the workers which 
is producing so much anxiety among their friends—the 
capitalists can very well look after themselves, and will 
never really suffer by a revolutionary movement, or, if they 
do, will suffer only very temporarily—is not their poverty, 
though that we fully admit is often very great, but the 
interference which now harries the working man at 
every turn—‘“lies in his bed, walks up and down 
with him.” Admittedly he is often unconscious of the 
cause, or rather thinks that the cause of his malaise 
is his poverty; but in truth it is the restrictions and the 
limitations, the interference with his daily life, which the 
law imposes upon him. The gates of the prison house are 
slowly closing upon him. No doubt the prison house is 
a good deal more comfortable from many points of view 
than his old free hovel, but for all that he is terrified, and 
rightly, at the thought of being a prisoner to the State. 
Instinctively he is as perturbed at the sight of the closing 
gates as are wild creatures when they are being caught. 
They want to burst the bars and get out. To be told that the 
cage means better meals and a more comfortable place to 
sleep in gives no relief whatever to their fears or their 
anger. Up till now the worker has believed that he can 
have it both ways—be free and also have constant aid 
from the State. When, however, he realizes that he must 
choose between freedom and schemes for more social reform, 
he will not hesitate for a moment. He will choose 
freedom and throw minimum wages, Wages Boards, and 
trade restrictions into the bottomless abyss. 





THE NEW FINANCE MUDDLE. 


ONGRATULATIONS are due to Mr. R. D. Holt and 

to those of his Liberal colleagues who stood by him 

for their part in securing the drastic modification of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget which was announced on Monday. 
They took the lead in emphasizing the unconstitutional 
character of the proposal to raise money for purposes of 
expenditure not yet sanctioned by Parliament, and some 
of them, including Mr. Holt himself, had the courage to 
carry their protest to the point of putting down amend- 
ments to the second reading of the Finance Bill. “The 
rest they ran away,” as almost invariably happens when a 
political “cave” is formed. Foreseeing this more or less 
wholesale flight, it is probable that the Cabinet would not 
have yielded had it not been for the strong attitude taken 
up by the Speaker. One of the most important duties of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, as Mr. Gibson 
Bowles has pointed out, is to see that the rules of the 
House, designed to protect the taxpayer and to preserve 
the control of Parliament over the Executive Government, 
are scrupulously observed. In the execution of this duty 
Mr. Lowther ruled that the Finance Bill was irregular, 
because the clauses providing for the allocation of grants 
to local authorities had not been covered by a resolution 
in Committee of Ways and Means. There were also 
other irregularities, to which it is not necessary at the 
moment to refer. Dealing with the question whether these 
irregularities were such as to destroy the Bill altogether, Mr. 
Lowtherdecided that he ought to be guided by the precedent 
set by Mr. Speaker Peel in 1894, who then ruled that eimilar 
irregularities, which had been brought before the attention 
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of the House by Mr. Gibson Bowles, could be remedied 
without the withdrawal of the Bill. Mr. Lowther, how- 
ever, added significantly that in his judgment “ it would be 
desirable if possible to return to the older practice of 
confining the Finance Bill to the imposition of taxes and 
arrangements for dealing with the National Debt, and so 
forth.” Mr. Lloyd George was, by accident or design, 
absent from the House while the Speaker was delivering 
this important ruling and significant rebuke. Still more 
interesting is the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delegated to another Minister the duty of describing to the 
House the new arrangement which the Government pro- 
posed to make in order to correct the irregularities from 
which their Finance Bill suffered. Briefly, the arrangement 
is that, as soon as the present Finance Bill has been read a 
second time, the Government will move that it be divided 
into two parts, one of which will be the Finance Bill 
proper, in the sense of the Speaker’s words above quoted, 
and the other will be a Bill for dealing specifically with the 
local grants. In addition, of course, there will remain the 
Revenue Bill, which has already been introduced, and is, 
for its size, one of the most complicated and intricate 
measures ever submitted to Parliament. That there should 
be three Bills dealing with the finance of the year in one 
Session of Parliament shows how complicated our financial 
system is becoming, partly in consequence of the Parlia- 
ment Act, and partly in consequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
peculiar financial methods. 

But the changes to be made in consequence of the 
Speaker’s ruling and of Mr. Holt’s revolt extend far 
beyond the mere technical point of the division of the 
Finance Bill into two parts. The essential features of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s rebuff are the abandonment of the 
proposed grant to local authorities in the current year, and 
the reduction of Income Tax by an amount estimated to be 
equivalent to the grant which would have been paid to the 
Jocal authorities. This means, in effect, the destruction of 
the central idea of the Budget of 1914. To understand 
what has happened it is necessary to go back to a speech 
which Mr. Lloyd George delivered in Glasgow in February 
last. Great expectations attached to this speech before it 
was delivered. It had been repeatedly postponed, and a 
well-authenticated rumour got abroad that the postpone- 
ments were due to the reluctance of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to concede the demands of the Single Taxers, 
who sre a powerful and well-organized body in Glasgow. 
At last the speech came off, and as soon as it had been 
delivered everyone understood that the Single Taxers had 
won, and that the Government were committed to their 
policy. But the same reasons which had made the Cabinet 
reluctant to commit themselves to the policy of rating site 
values equally made it necessary to find some device for 
rendering this folly palatable to the general body of voters. 
Mr. Lloyd George, more suo, proposed to get over the 
difficulty by bribing the local authorities. The move was 
extremely astute, for not only do the local authorities 
eommand considerable voting power, but they have a 
very direct influence on the Unionist Party. Unionists 
have for several years past made a special point of 
ehampioning the wrongs of the local ratepayer, and 
eonsequently Mr. Lloyd George, by proposing to 
give a large additional grant for the professed benefit 
ef the local ratepayer, was virtually silencing his 
official opponents. The success of his manceuvre was 
seen in the failure of the Unionists to put down any 
amendment to the second reading of the Finance Bill. 
As soon as the bribe was dropped Unionists became free 
to attack the Bill on its merits. Thus a peculiarly well 
designed piece of political strategy was completely frus- 
trated, largely by the patriotic action taken by Mr. Holt 
and his allies. 

At the same timo, it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the purpose which Mr. Lloyd George had in view has yet 
been abandoned. Whether willingly or unwillingly, he 
has been committed to the policy of the Single Taxers, and 
will doubtless continue to strive to give effect to that 
policy. He has, indeed, had the courage to say that it is 
quite impossible to place all local rates on site values—a 
proposition which is fairly obvious to people who pause 
to reflect that the site values of the country, even if taxed 
20s. in the pound, would probably not yield a quarter 
of the amount now raised by local rates. But practical con- 
siderations of this sort have no effect on the enthusiasts 





. . aire: 
who are responsible for the Single Tax movement and 
who believe that their policy, however much Son 
disregard elementary principles of justice and elementar 
rules of arithmetic, is destined to remove all the trouble 
from which humanity suffers. It is difficult to argue with 
such people, and the members of the Cabinet have evident] 
found it easier to give way to them. y 

Other causes have doubtless contributed to this sur. 
render. In particular, there is the necessity of doj 
something to justify the existence of the huge Valuation 
Department which has grown up under the Budget of 
1909. This Department is now costing, according to the 
estimates for the present year, £844,000, but the revenue 
estimated to be collected by the Department for the 
three Land Value Duties is only £415,000, of which no less 
than £150,000 is for arrears. If such figures as these 
had been presented to the House of Commons in 1909, 
even that obedient body would have hesitated to pass the 
Land Value Duties. Every Minister who then defended 
those duties declared his belief that after a couple of 
years they would be yielding a large net revenue, and the 
Prime Minister said emphatically that if they did not 
yield revenue they ought to be excised. Mr. Asquith has 
apparently either forgotten this explicit declaration, or 
finds it inconvenient to give effect to it. The result is that 
the country is saddled with an enormously expensive 
Department that is worrying owners and occupiers of 
property throughout the kingdom, and has no prospect 
of ever raking in enough revenue to pay for the cost of 
collection. Therefore, to prevent the unpleasantness of 
dismissing four or five thousand valuers who have been 
brought into this Department, and the still greater un- 
pleasantness of confessing that he was wrong, Mr. Lloyd 
George feels it necessary to invent a new use for his 
Valuation Department. That new use is to value all 
the land of the country for rating purposes on the 
principle of separating the value of the site from the 
value of the buildings or other improvements attached 
to it. This new task will, of course, imvolve an 
additional expenditure which for the present year is 
estimated at the comparatively modest sum of £80,000, 
but it is hardly necessary to point out that, if the Depart- 
ment is to do the work now sketched out for it, the 
additional cost involved will more likely be ten times this 
figure. 

Mr. Harper, who is now at the head of the Department, 
expressed before the Departmental Committee a belief 
that the values already ascertained for the purposes of the 
Land Value Duties could be adapted to rating purposes 
with a little calculation. That is a grotesque absurdity. 
The values ascertained for the Land Value Duties are, in 
the first place, capital values, and in many cases it would 
be quite unfair to deduce by calculation annual value from 
a recorded capital value. There are certain properties 
where the annual value might be only three per cent. on 
the capital value, and others where it might be ten or even 
twenty per cent. In the second place, the values recorded 
by the Land Valuation Department are the values which 
were supposed to be in existence on April 30th, 1909, and 
these are no longer the values in existence to-day. Thirdly, 
all the values which the Land Valuation Department has 
at present ascertained, or professed to ascertain, were 
arrived at for particular purposes, and both the valuers 
and the taxpayers had these purposes in view when the 
valuations were being made and agreed upon. For example, 
in a valuation for Increment Value Duty the valuer’s main 
concern would be toe get the best yield of duty he could, 
while the taxpayer would, on the contrary, make such 
deductions as he thought would reduce the charge upon 
him. Neither party would be contemplating such a valua- 
tion as local Assessment Committees have to contemplate 
when they are aiming at an equitable distribution of burdens 
between all the ratepayers of a particular parish. All these 
points are illustrated with a wealth of practical detail 
in an admirable little pamphlet compiled by a body of 
surveyors.* Anyone who will read this pamphlet will be 
convinced that it is absolutely impracticable to utilize for 
the purposes of local rating any of the valuations hitherto 
made by the Land Valuation Department. The whole 
work of that Department has been proved to be useless 





* Local Rating: Memorandum on the Proposal vd the Departmental Comm. tlee 

.om Local Taxation that the Assessments for Local Rates should be Made by the 

Valuation Staff of the Inland Revenue Department, Compiled by a Body of 
sd. 


Surveyors, London: P, 8, King and Son. (6 
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a ctical purpose whatever. What Mr. Lloyd 
or at ee propeese to do is to give the Department a 

oo of life at a vastly increased cost to the tax- 
is This is the worst feature of all his financial 
rv onal, and it is upon this that opposition should be 
concentrated. 

It is important to add that one result of the changes 
made in the Budget is to create great confusion in the 
City. Banks and public companies have already deducted 
Income Tax from dividends at the rate of ls. 4d., the rate 
sanctioned by the resolution of the House of Commons in 
Committee of Ways and Means. If that resolution is 
now to be set aside and the rate fixed at Is. 3d. all the 
calculations will have to be made over again, and great 
trouble and expense will have to be incurred to make the 
necessary readjustments. The whole of this inconvenience 
would have been avoided if Parliament had accepted in its 
entirety the judgment of the Courts in the case brought 
by Mr. Gibson Bowles to recover Income Tax deducted 
before the Finance Bill had passed into law. Instead of 
accepting this judgment, which embodied a sound Constitu- 
tional principle, the two Front Benches joined together 
to pass the “ Bowles Bill” to upset the “ Bowles judgment,” 
ate present muddle is the direct result of this sacrifice 
of Constitutional principles to party convenience. 








A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD, 
(crrca 1785.) 


THE CONFLICT OF THE CLASSIC AND THE ROMANTIC 
SPIRITS, 





(The reader is to understand that the interlocutors in the 
following conversation, though they may speak with the air of 
elegant virtuosi or of nonchalant men of the world, are in truth 
only two shapeless, idiot-faced puppets. These puppets have 
been long in my family, and possess the strange and awful 
quality of assuming the character and appearance of any 
deceased personage at the mere will of their master. There is 
no necessity—nor would it be expedient—to enumerate the means 
or the rites by which animation is produced. It is enough that 
the puppets are clothed in the very flesh and habit of the dead, 
that they stand some nine inches high, and that once they are set 
upon the table and have exchanged their inanimate stare for the 
semblance of life, they cease entirely to be under the control of 
him who first rendered them quick. They cease to live as 
suddenly as they become animate, and the spirit of the dead with 
which they appear to be infused seldom works in them for longer 
than the space of half an hour. 

The influences which I had summoned upon the occasion with 
which we are concerned were those of Mr. Charles Towneley 
(b. 1737, d. 1805), classicist and collector of the “ Towneley 
marbles,” at present lodged in the British Museum, and of 
Mr. Horace Walpole (b. 1717, d. 1797), afterwards Lord 
Orford, immortal as a virtuoso of the first order and as the 
author of that celebrated Gothic romance, “The Castle of 
Otranto.” The puppets, upon receiving animation, immediately 
sat down upon the two little mahogany chairs I had provided 
Jor them, and began their conversation in the following terms.) 


WALPOLE (as he took a pinch of snuff delicately between 
finger and thumb): Yes, your smaller Venus is uncommonly 
neat. It was the base of the torso—the hem of the robe and 
the feet—was it not?—that were so much broken in the 
digging. 

TowNnELEY (Towneley as he spoke crossed his knees and 
leant back with an air of candour): Well, the truth is I used 
you rather ill, Mr. Walpole. As a point of fact, they were 
altogether lost, and those you see were modelled from my own 
notion by some clever monkey of an Italian. The marble was 
80 excellently coloured, I could not resist the whim I had to 
try your penetration. 

Watpote: Fie, Mr. Towneley! Deceive a confrdre! 
Though I vow I'd forgive you if you'd tell me the name of 
that same “ Italian monkey.” 

TowNELEY: I'll write for it to my agent in Rome directly 
with the greatest pleasure. I employed the man through him 
pretty often. As you know, there were illustrious crowned 
heads, and even more illustrious triple-crowned heads, knock- 
ing against each other, the better to peer into that hole in the 
ground, once the Villa of Hadrian. I was often obliged to 


take out my statues a leg at a time, vow them unrelated 
fragments, and put them together afterwards and in secret. 
I sometimes wonder I got so much as a busto. However, this 
piecemeal business lost Venus her feet. 

WALPOLE (the puppet struck ite hands lightly together): I 
was trying to recollect what it was she recalled tome! I 





have it! A very sweetly executed St. Barbara I have ut 
Strawberry. Did you observe her in the refectory? Carved 
in oak—long heavy hair with a crown on her head and a tiny 
Gothic chapel on her outstretcbed hand ? 

TOWNELEY (indifferently): I don’t recall her distinctly; 
I remember there was such a figure. 

Wa.pore: I had her from a church in Ghent. Really, I 
vow the size and the pose of the two are so like, one might 
almost stand them side by side as types of the Classic and the 
Gothic taste. 

ToOWNELEY: Rather severe upon your wooden saint, Mr. 
Walpole! She would appear a little crude, I think. Why, 
my Venus is untouched except for the feet. A genuine work 
of the best period, a work of art! 

Wa pote: Work of art? But you misunderstand me; you 
cannot have observed my St. Barbara. She is as much a work 
of art as anything in your collection. These figures of saints 
were executed by the finest carvers, men of great sensibility. 

TOWNELEY: Come, come, Mr. Walpole! Don’t let your 
very commendable desire for knowledge of an obscure period 
distort your judgment. You speak as an antiquarian, not as 
a man of taste! Very interesting, no doubt ; but seriously to 


compare her to my Venus! to call her a work of art! No, no! 
you cannot claim that. 
Watro te: But, Sir, I can and I do. (Here Mr. Walpole 


gently thumped out his points with his clouded malacca till the 
lace at his wrists shook.) I should no more fear a comparison 
of their merits than I should if we had been boys running in 
the field, and I had plucked a wild cowslip and you had but a 
great dried marigold to show. How I wish I had her here! 
—much as she would lose in being brought away from her 
entourage of Gothic objects at Twickenham to your severe 
imitation of a Roman villa. 

TowNeELey: If my Venus were not so heavy that she would 
break the springs of the coach, I might, on the other hand, 
take her to Twickenham. I should not fear for her losing 
anything, even in the atmosphere of your—imitation—I know 
not what ... Border castle is it, Mr. Walpole P 

Watpo.e: You may call it so if you will. (I observed that 
a slightly acid expression had by this time overspread the 
countenances of both speakers. A short silence ensued.) 

TowNnétELEY: You'll not be offended by my curiosity... 

Wa pote (I observed he spoke with irritation): Are we not 
brother virtuosi, Mr. Towneley? That cancels all, I suppose. 

TowNELEY : But, frankly, what in the world induced you to 
plant a battlemented castle in Twickenham? Surely the 
fortified style lacks the justification of convenience in case of 
siege, in that neighbourhood? As for the justification of 
fitness, to possess that it should surely be perched on a crag in 
the midst of ravines, cataracts, gorges, and tumbied rocks, not 
in bread-and-butter meadows. The Gothic has a rudeness, a 
wildness, that makes it unfit for the spot. Now an elegant 
colonnaded villa upon the Greek or Roman model had been 
far more in keeping with the scene. 

WaLpoLe: My dear Sir, do endeavour to disabuse yourself 
of the idea that the art of Gothic architecture consists in 
rudeness. It don’t! Have you never visited the abbey church 
that lies so close to your doors? (I think it probable that the 
puppets believed themselves to be in Mr. Towneley's house, No. 7 
Park Street, Westminster, known as the “ Towneley Museum,” 
and now 14 Queen Anne's Gate.) The Gothic is, lam convinced, 
far superior even to the buildings of the ancients in richness 
and grandeur of effect, and it possesses a sense of mystery 
and imaginative awe which they lacked entirely. Consider 
one of our great Gothic cathedrals! Without, pinnacle and 
buttress, fretted to the most graceful, aspiring motion ; within, 
long imposing aisles and rich clustered pillars, bathed in 
solemn light from some jewelled rose-window. 

TOWNELEY: The Classics dared to be simple. 

Wa.Lpo.e: The Gothics—what is far more hazardous—to 
be ornate. You ask why I did not build a classic house? My 
dear Sir, I had grown heartily tired of your colonnaded villa, 
with its eternal orders and unvarying proportions, before | 
was breeched! I think that by the side of my refectories, 
galleries, armouries, and cloisters, with their mysterious leaded 
lattices, and sudden transitions from the light to the gloomy, 
your villa might seem a little tame. 

TOWNELEY: Tamer than the scenery of Twickenham? But 





that aside, my villa might be thought to exceed your .. . rich 
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and mysterious erection, at any rate, in the qualities of restraint 
and good taste. 


Wa.pore: “Restraint”! Ah, Mr. Towneley, there you 
have the name of the barren Muse to whose wintry charms 
the whole of Classic art beeame enslaved. 


TOWNELEY: She was a better mistress than Licence. 


WALPOLE: My dear Sir, to have a style at once varied, 
adventurous, and contrasting no more entails licence than 
restraint and dullness entail good taste. 


TOWNELEY (gravely) : Stay, my dear Mr.Walpole! Consider, 
for heaven’s sake, whither this style of argument is leading 
your convictions! (He rose and began to pace wp and down.) 
Restraint, Temperance, aud Reticence must always be the 
three foundations of Art. They are the three watchers 
by the gate, the three austere guardians of the temple. 
They are to Art what Self-denial, Charity, and Humility 
are to Religion. Her very essence is discrimination, re- 
jection, and selection, from among the images of the mind 
or from the variety of natural objects ... to speak of an 
art without restraint is like speaking of steel which has 
mever seen the fire. Naturally, Art may possess restraint 
in a greater degree or a less; this difference in degree you 
seem to be confusing with a difference in kind—and Jove 
alone knows to what lawless wilderness the chimera is leading 
you. Be warned, and pursue your error no further, for you 
will certainly find in the end that Restraint and Selection are 
but other names for Art. 

WALPOLE (I saw that he had flushed a litile): Fair and 
softly, Sir! There, indeed, speaks the infaHible Church! 
(N.B.—Towneley was a Roman Catholic.) I do under- 
stand to some extent what I am talking about, believe 
me. No, no! our differences spring from the fundamental 
epposition of our views. Hear my creed . .. no! to be per- 
fectly candid, not my creed neither, but the ideal after which 
I strive; for I confess that what you would call the “ Classic 
attitude,” in which, like you, I was bred, is not, after all, quite 
so easily shaken off. But it’s the creed of the future, of that 
Iam convinced. ... (He was here lost in thought a moment.) 
It’s so much a fundamental, language almost passes over it; 
but I hold, as it were, that art flowers in the divine prompting 
of the genius—the damon. It was wealth of fancy, the 
overpowering awe of creation, the deep compelling flood of 
inspiration, that gave us King Lear, or built York Minster, and 
inspired my dear Gray, not adherence to forms or proportions. 
The essence of Art is to be adventurous, mysterious, and lofty. 
Restraints and conventions (I mean such things as the 
dramatic unities and the five orders) are shackles upon her 
wings, or at best fine leaky vessels to hold inspiration. (Leaky 
enough, heaven knows . . I mean we often find the inspira- 
tion run away and the gorgeous form remaining.) Art unin- 
spired is like a corpse, and I had rather the body were 
underground out of my sight. In short, let Artuse her wings. 
Let her, in aspiring, lose sight of the earth rather than stay 
too near it to be fretted with restraints. Let her be too 
fantastic rather than too concrete, let her exchange all the 
restraint and temperance in the world for one divine drop of 
Inspiration, 

TOWNELEY (sneering): You have painted me a tenth Muse, 
Mr. Walpole, but she looks more a frenzied Bacchanal beside 
my grave-eyed nine. 

WALPOLE (annoyed): No; like a tall pine upon a crag 
daring the tempest, beside a trumpery clipped palm in a hot- 
house,—if we are to match similes. 

TOWNELEY: More like a . . . (he stopped)—but that we will 
not do or we shall grow warm. I speak for myself. Though I 
have a good deal more to say, I had better refrain ;—I think 
your ideas childish and ill-considered. I dare say you think 
mine illiberal and sterile. Let us leave it while we are 
both pretty comfortable. We seem, alas! to have nothing in 
common in the field to which we have each devoted our lives, 
and as neither can ever convert the other to his way of think- 
ing, it is useless to pursue the subject. Pray let us talk of 
something else. 

WALPOLE: No, you're right, Mr. Towneley; it gives an 
opportunity to the vulgar if virtuosi fall out. (Smiling.) But 
what a vision you conjure up—I turned Classicist and obliged 
to live on at Strawberry! But seriously (he spoke with an 


elegant. whimsicality), though we cannot agree upon—the 
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forbidden topic—I believe we have one thing in common—g 


“ Ruling Passion,” too. 
TowNeLey: Oh no! our taste is too dissimilar, believe me 
WALro.e: I maintain that it is identical—(or we'd not nits 

been so near to calling each other scoundrel and charlatan) 

You yourself confess that we have both devoted our lives to 

the same object—the Arts. Their furtherance is what each 

has more at heart than anything else on earth. Our goal ig 
the same—indeed, I would go further ... 


TOWNELEY (in a@ tone of sitll slightly rufled banter): If 
toward me you must put down that Gothic chapel—that, like 
your saint, you hold for ever in your hand. 


WaLpoLte (he rose as if to take leave): Have merey 
and let me conclude; for I vow I must leave you to join 
my coach that has been waiting for me beside the park 
this hour. Seriously, I think it a very good thing in the 
interest of the arts that an extreme spirit of Classicism 
should exist, profoundly as I disagree with all its con. 
clusions. The Gothic will certainly run into some extraya- 
gances when it becomes more popular and more assured, 
and if there is no Classic spirit to counterbalance it, it ig 
likely to cut its own throat with self-sufficiency. Upon 
the other hand, if your Classic fury reduces your art to the 
dry ashes of “Restraint”... 

TOWNELEY (interrupting with a laugh): Mr. Walpole, I 
believe you are as much a trimming Whig as your father! 
But your detestable doctrine is too cold for me. I refuse to 
be converted to seeing any reasonable use either im you or in 
your Castle of Otrauto at Twickenham. 

WaLPoLe: You break our compact! Not another word 
about Strawberry or I shall fall to abusing your Clytie, and 
then there will be nothing for it but to call me out, Good- 
night, Mr. Towneley, and a thousand thanks for 





(Here the life suddenly ebbed from both puppets. For an 
instant a ghastly expression overspread their faces, The trenwor 
passed, and they became again shapeless, inanimate dolis.) 


Fuavivs, 





HOW TO BEHAVE. 


TIQUETTE-BOOKS are like cookery-books—very few 

are practical. Really good cooks keep their secrets, 
Perhaps they could not impart them. Certainly they do not 
wish to. We imagine the same thing is true of those who 
regulate fashions in manners. If an etiquette-book were 
signed by a great Duchess, we should still doubt whether 
she had condescended to tell us truly, or to tellusall. Perhaps 
she would disclose to us some old receipts for pretty behaviour 
—just before she introduced some new. A book lies before 
us now called The Ways of Society, by Mrs. Danvers Delano 
(T. Werner Laurie, 5s. net). However much she knows, she does 
not teach us a great deal, and we have an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that she would sometimes lead us wrong. Cooks do that 
too sometimes. Her social receipts are better on paper than 
in practice, we fancy, but anyhow they are diverting. Mrs. 
Delano does not write for the socially contented, but for social 
aspirants. She makes a bold appeal to “those people whom 
unkind circumstances have prevented from taking their place 
in the social world during their early years.” We are to 
suppose such adventurous spirits leaving their comfortable 
home in the suburbs and looking for a house in Mayfair. 
They should, we learn, pitch upon a mansion in a fashion- 
able square, because in a square the garden offers possibilities 
of advantageous fraternization, at any rate for children. The 
next thing to be done is to secure the help of a lady of 
fashion, and then to give a ball. No expense must be spared, 
and no old friends must be invited. The only difficulty 
against which apt pupils are warned is the difficulty 
of keeping on good terms with the obliging lady of 
fashion. However disagreeable she may be—and appar- 
ently she is likely to be very disagreeable—it is essential not 
to quarrel with her until the ball is over. Once launched 
it may be possible to make shift alone. Now comes the need 
for careful navigation. The social novices will have to pay 
calls, go out to dinner, stay in country houses, &c.,and pitfalls 
lie around them on every side. A call of a quarter of an hour 
is not a very formidable adventure. The rules laid down are 
simple. One suggestion is new and charming. It is better 
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for the caller to leave her umbrella in the ball, unless “ the 
handle is something quite out of the ordinary, when “you 
might possibly be justified in clinging to it.” Thisis by way 
of permission, we suppose, to any excessively shy person who 
longs for something to hold on to. Now, armed with & very 

uliar umbrella, who could feel embarrassment in any 
society? It would divert the gaze of all who stare. But one 
would like to hear more on this subject. What peculiarities 
are admissible? Would a very large bird or a black man’s 
head be suitable, or would chased gold do, or brilliant 
enamel? Might the hostess ask to look at it closer, or could 
the children play with it if any were present? Mrs. Delano 
never tells us enough. 

It isa short step from a call to a dinner party, and here 
the novice enters unsupported even by her wraps, let alone 
her parasol. Not much instruction is given as to behaviour 
until we come to saying “good-bye.” To accomplish this 
ceremony properly in the eyes of our social mentor may 
well seem an insurmountable task. The guests “ should 
say something graceful and courteous to their hostess as 
they leave, make some spontaneous and pleasant remark, 
nothing forced nor mechanical.” This is excellent advice 
in itself, but one fears lest the thought of the spon- 
taneous remark which must be made before the carriage is 
reached might unduly preoccupy or depress the diner. A few 
remarks to serve as patterns should have been given. Mrs. 
Delano has no notion of lowering standards to admit out- 
siders. They ought to strive to have manners of such 
charm as to “create a blank” when their possessors 
have withdrawn. It is worth an effort to live in circles 
where such manners are common. Guests at a country 
house, as described in this manual, have, again, a difficult exit 
to make, and very little help is vouchsafed them. “A nice 
little speech consistent with good breeding” is required. 
“Good breeding” is a vague term. In cookery-books we 
are advised to “season to taste,” and are equally at sea. 
We turn from these very hard lessons to find something 
plainer and easier. If the pupil has a country house, she 
must be sure that all the upper housemaids wear round 
aprons. Now that is easily to be understood and remembered. 
She must never speak of the “slop-basin,” but always say 
“tea-basin.” Habit may prove a difficulty here. Might we 
suggest “‘sediment-bowl” as an alternative? It is always 
much easier to make a complete than a partial change. 
“Good gracious!” is a vulgar exclamation which must never 
be used. Mrs. Delano mentions a few more expressions of 
a like nature which should be avoided. We wish she had 
specified a few which are allowable. Total abstinence 
from ejaculation is a great strain upon some temperaments. 
We are told that at a wedding the guests should never stand 
upon the seats. This is easily avoided. Had the advice taken 
the opposite form, many persons would have been too shy to 
follow it. 

The question of dress is a serious one for all women who 
desire to get on in the world, and in this matter Mrs. Delano’s 
advice is amazing. “Can she be serious ?” we wonder as we 
read. But there is nothing from the first page to the last to 
indicate that she is not in dead earnest—from where she 
explains how to give a christening to where she dilates upon the 
social conduct of a funeral. Here is what she tells us about 
dress: “We don the négligé on every possible occasion. For 
instance, en famille we may breakfast in a dainty kimono and 
ethereal cap to correspond.” This odd costume, we are assured, 
is also permissible when two or three guests are present. In 
it “a lady has an opportunity of showing her braided hair. It 
falls in two exquisite plaits below the lace cap.” “This form of 
négligé,” we are warned, is only suitable “ to a youngish person.” 
Serious elderly students will feel a great sense of relief on 
coming to this sentence. A little further on we find a really 
helpful suggestion, only too shortly put and too little 
elaborated. Mrs. Delano has known, she says, “people in 
society who owed everything to a sort of permanent lady 
governess. No doubt many of gentle birth would be glad of 
a billet of the kind.” What a treasure such a person might 
be! Those who had such a one always about them would 
hardly need a book at all to tell them how to behave. She 
might help them over some of the really trying situations to 
which our author makes allusion. Unfortunately, it is not 
till nearly the end of the book that the governess expedient 
is mentioned, and the author turns from ber at once to deal 


with a simple situation wherein so accomplished a person 
would hardly be necessary. In the very next line elementary 
precepts are laid down. “To make audible personal remarks 
is quite unpardonable,” we read. Even a temporary gover- 
ness not highly connected could tell one that. But for such 
a situation as the following exceptional tuition would seem 
indispensable—for those, we mean, who have not enjoyed for 
long the highest social advantages. “When anything occurs 
which is considered unseemly amongst your guests, avoid any 
fuss, but break up the party at once.” Is it suffragette out- 
rages or elopements that the author hasin view? We have been 
warned already that “no one is ever too old to be talked 
about ”"—a sentence which creates an atmosphere sparkling 
with scandal. It must be elopements. But perhaps she means 
something much less serious. Possibly she is only alluding 
to drink. We are told never to take any notice of a proposal 
which is not made in the morning, which looks as if alcoholic 
poisoning must be reckoned with. Whatever form the unseem- 
liness might take, it would, however, be a work of great 
delicacy to break the party up at once. If this book is 
intended for beginners, we fear it is over their heads. 





THE POST OFFICE AS PHILISTINE. 


ORD FARRER’S letter on the threatened disfigurement 

of the beautiful road between Albury and Shere will 

have been read by many with deep interest; by a few with o 
renewed sense of impotency, hoping against hope that those 
in authority will realize before it is too late the extent of the 
loss and the destruction which they are inflicting on the 
countryside. Lord Farrer may succeed where others have 
failed; many will pray that he may succeed; but there is 
little hope to be gained from looking at similar cases of 
threatened disfigurement. I should like to set out a personal 
experience of my own in regard to lines of telephone posta, 
and if in doing so too many “I’s” come into the narra- 
tive I hope they may be forgiven, since one of the 
points I wish to emphasize is the ignorance and help- 
lessness of an individual, which seem to me _ probably 
typical, and which, because they are typical, explain much 
that happens in the country year after year without visible 
protest. Ona day early in May I was driving into Godalming 
from Hambledon by the road from Hydestile through Bus- 
bridge. This road I have always considered, not merely one of 
the most beautiful in Surrey, but one of the most beautiful of 
all that I know in the South of England. On each side 
of Busbridge Hollow, where the view widens into a valley 
of green fields, with ducks sailing on a pond under a wooded 
hill, the road runs between high banks of sand, arched over 
by great beeches springing from each side. To my dismay 
I found the road littered the whole way with piles of 
telephone poles. There they were; there was no doubt 
about it; unlikely as it had seemed, for there are few 
houses which could be served by a line coming that 
way, this road was to be spoiled. Here is my first 
point: the posts are there, ready to be put up before the 
public learns what is happening. Lord Farrer, I see, 
gained his knowledge as to the Albury-Shere line from a 
notice published in the Surrey Times of June 6th. I was not 
so vigilant; but can anybody say that publication of such a 
notice in a local paper is all that should be required of the 
Post Office? Ought not the Post Office at least to send notice 
of its intention to the owners of the property adjoining the 
road? Let that point pass, however; the immediate question 
as regards Busbridge Hollow was whether anything could be 
done to save the beauty of the road. I thought at once of 
the General Purposes Committee of the Surrey County 
Council, and their undertaking to do what they could 
to prevent the disfigurement of the countryside; and I 
wrote to the Committee to draw their attention to the 
threatened disfigurement of one of the most beautiful pieces 
of scenery in the county. After some days I received a letter 
from Mr. T. W. Weeding, clerk to the Council, written from 
the Council Offices at Kingston, informing me that the road 
in question appeared to be in the area of the Guildford Raral 
District Council, or the Hambledon Rural District Council, to 
whom my protest should be addressed. I wrote, therefore, to 
the Chairman of the Hambledon Rural District Council, and 
received from him by return of post a most courteous letter, in 





which he agreed with me that “telephone and telegraph 
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poles are horrible destroyers of the quiet of landscape,” 
but pointed out that this plea alone, in his experience, 
had never prevailed against their erection, though the 
Post. Office would always consider alternative routes, 
and would consent, if assisted in the extra cost, to lay their 
wires underground. He went on to inform me that Busbridge 
was in the area of the Guildford Rural District Council, and 
that he had heard nothing of the line of poles which I men- 
tioned; but that there had been an application to the 
Hambledon Rural District Council to authorize the extension 
of telephone posts from the corner of Hambledon Heath toa 
house near my own, and that this had been referred to the 
Parish Council for their observations. The Parish Council 
had suggested certain restrictions as to position, and these 
restrictions would be observed. 

This was information wholly unexpected. The new line of 
telephone posts from Hambledon Heath would do almost as 
much damage to scenery as the Busbridge line; the damage 
would only be less because the distance to be traversed is 
shorter. The road from Hambledon up which the line was to 
ecome—is tocome, rather—is just as beautiful as the Busbridge 
Road. Rock Hill, Hambledon, is one of the most charming 
spots in the county. The great height of the banks on each 
side of the road and the over-arching beeches make it, 
in my opinion, even more beautiful than the Shere road to 
which Lord Farrer refers, and Hambledon, like Shere, has 
hitherto been a quiet country village. However, turning from 
Hambledon to Busbridge, I wrote a letter to the Chairman of the 
Guildford Rural District Council in reference to the Busbridge 
poles. He also replied most courteously by return of post, and 
informed me that in regard to Busbridge Hollow he entirely 
agreed with all I said, but that unfortunately the District 
Council had no power to prevent the line coming; the Post 
Office people nominally asked the Council’s leave, but they 
could come without it. What the Council could do, he told 
me, was to see that the poles were not erected to the danger of 
the public, and in his opinion it was doubtful whether the line 
eould come down the Busbridge road without danger to the 
public. He told me that he would forward my letter to the 
surveyor, and that the Council would urge my views, but that 
really the matter rested with a higher authority, the Post 
Office. 

There, then, the matter stands. The Post Office, apparently, 
has taken no notice. The poles are being erected; the trees 
are being lopped, and even here and there felled, to make room 
for the posts and wires; the Post Office does not even clear 
away the branches it cuts down. The beauty of Busbridge 
Hollow is destroyed. The beauty of Rock Hill will be 
destroyed also; the Post Office marches steadily on with pick 
and axe, and the countryside blackens before it. The private 
individual and the villagers who take a pride in the beauty 
of their village are powerless. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I have, of course, no 
objection to the telephone. I have every sympathy with those 
who want it. But I submit that the Post Office in supplying 
the want of individuals has no right to destroy what belongs 
to the community: no right to destroy what ought to belong 
to posterity. The whole situation isan anomaly. Here on 
the one hand we have a National Trust for preserving places 
of natural beauty, a National Art-Collections Fund for buying 
beautiful pictures, a Kyrle Society, a Selborne Society, sub- 
scriptions for the purchase of beauty spots and open spaces 
such as Hydon Ball in this very neighbourhood from which I 
write: and on the other hand here is one of the most beautiful 
roads in the South of England, already in the possession of 
and open to all English men and women, being deliberately 
spoiled and disfigured. I submit that this is all wrong. The 
telephone must come, granted. But it can be brought in 
different ways. It can be brought by different routes, as 
Lord Farrer shows; and I claim that there are cases when it 
ought to be brought underground. With towns and railway 
lines the overhead wire may be the better way: with country 
villages and beautiful country roads the right way is under- 
ground. I submit that we have reached a stage in this matter : 
that we should realize that the Post Office, if it brings us con- 
venience, is bringing needless destruction with it—and that it 
is time we should look round and see whether we cannot pre- 
serve what beauty is left to us, before our country lanes and 
commons become a mere network of posts and wires. 


E. P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 
{To rue Epiron oy tue “Srscraror.’’} 

Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the extra. 
ordinary recommendations of the newly published Government 
Report on the “ Inquiry Regarding the Conditions of Marri 
off the Strength,” conducted in a manner surely without pre 
cedeut where matters vitally affecting so considerable a class 
are concerned; not by a representative Committee, which 
might have included persons enabled by first-hand experience 
to vouch for the truth of their conclusions—the roll of officers 
holding honorary commissions could have furnished not a 
few, even if,on grounds hard to imagine, it had been held 
inadvisable to descend further in the scale of rank—but by a 
single individual, Mrs. Tennant ? 

It is not too much to say that a satisfactory solntion of 
this question, which is second im importance only to the 
imperatively needed guarantee of adequate civil employment 
on leaving the colours, would create an immediate and lasting 
improvement in recruiting, such as the superficial methods 
of advertisement recently adopted, as a last resource, have 
notoriously failed to achieve. Even in this period of mega- 
phone publicity, the adage of good wine still applies to the 
Services, if to no other department of public life, and the 
contented ex-soldier is the one recruiting agent of whom 
permanent results may be confidently awaited. The authori. 
ties clamour unceasingly, and with cause, for that better class 
of recruit whom they do so little of practical value to attract, 
and it is just the desired type of man who is most likely to 
be influenced by a comparison of his prospects of marrying in 
tolerable circumstances within and outside the Service. 

And what is the alternative which he has to eonsider ? 
Under the present system, fifty per cent. of the sergeants, 
and not more than four per cent. of all lower ranks, treated 
for this purpose as one, are eligible for vacancies on the 
married establishment of their regiment. Given the fact that 
in the latter class preference is naturally given to corporals in 
order of seniority, and after them to staff men, especially if 
members of the band, it is obvious that the ordinary private’s 
chance of securing this parsimonious benefit, unless he 
intends, and is lucky enough to be permitted, to serve the 
full period of twenty-one years, is virtually negligible. In 
the writer’s own regiment only three private soldiers of less 
than twelve years’ service, all of whom are on the staff, and 
therefore in receipt of higher pay than the bulk of their 
comrades, are on the strength, which comprises a total of 
fifty-two. At the same time, if the private is prepared to 
accept and to wait for promotion, he must also be willing to 
face the risk, inevitably peculiar to his profession, of some day 
finding himself reduced in rank and pay without the option 
available to every civilian of seeking other employment, while 
the demands on his pocket for the support of wife and family 
remain unchanged. 

It is, therefore, in no way surprising that so many privates 
commit what Mrs. Tennant considers the fatal mistake of 
marrying off the strength, a step which means nothing less 
than that in the case of a plain duty man the wife must be in 
a position throughout the whole of this stage of their married 
life to provide everything except the rent of their lodgings. 
This, of course, if there are any children, means unalloyed 
drudgery for her, and usually resolves itself into either a 
harassed competition for regimental washing-lists or sheer 
corrupting mendicancy. From this Mrs. Tennant decides that 
the only method of dealing with the difficulty is remorselessly 
to stamp out the possibility of any such marriages being con- 
tracted, by limiting the grant of sleeping-out passes to a 
narrowly restricted “ Candidates’ List,” and by refusing to 
countenance in future the practice of carrying rations out of 
barracks, or of drawing instead an allowance of sixpence a 
day. 

—— are notoriously bad psychologists, and Mrs. 
Tennant appears in this case to have yielded to the bias of her 
function. It requires, indeed,an abstract view of humanity 
to contemplate and seriously recommend as a practical remedy 
a form of tyranny so odious and so futile. Carefully weighed 
knowledge of the barrack-room emboldens the writer to declare 





categorically that the only consequence of any such imposi- 
tion would be, not the diminution by so much as ten per cent. 
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——— 
of the present high rate of marriage off the strength, but a 
gerious wastage at both ends in the form of an almost instant 
diminution in the number of recruits, accompanied by a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of deserters. It can hardly 
be contended that the present is a suitable moment for advo- 
cating measures calculated to produce either, let alone both, of 
these results. 

The problem is urgent—so much the Government have 


acknowledged in commissioning the Report. It admits 
of only one solution, and it should be the business of all who 
have at heart the welfare of our troops to ensure that this and 
no other shall be the outcome of the inquiry. The subject, 
if disposed of by petty amendments or the institution of 
fresh disabilities, may have long to wait before it can be 
raised again with success. Nothing less can be accepted than 
an immediate and substantial increase in the accommodation 
available for married couples. It is simply a matter of bricks 
and mortar. The military reasons alleged, but not specified, 
by Mrs. Tennant against the realization of this reform, which 
the plainest equity requires, exist only on paper, if they can 
be said to exist at all. As for expense, it would be merely 
initial, and trifling at that. This elementary recognition of 
the legitimate human claims of men whom politicians are 
only too ready to exploit would do more than any conceivable 
enactment to reduce the number of hasty and improvident 
marriages in the Army, which is the professed object of the 
Report, by giving the well-behaved private soldier something 
worth waiting for, and a reasonable prospect of attaining it.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., RANEER,. 





THE DUTY OF THE LORDS. 
[To THe Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.” ] 
Srr,—I thoroughly agree with the suggestion contained in 
Mr. Oliver’s letter to the Spectator of June 6th, that the 
Lords should reject any amending Home Rule Bill, and be 
content with reading this measure a second time and adding 
a clause excluding Ulster. The opportunity might also be 
taken of adding such changes in the Bill as would easily 
permit of a Federal solution of the whole question in the 
near future. Irish Nationalists.are strongly against the 
exclusion of the whole of Ulster, but they gave away 
their whole case when they consented, in what they are 
pleased to term “the interests of peace,” to the exclusion 
of four counties, nominally for six years, as if the latter 
matters in value a button. Everyone knows, if the Nationalists 
do not, that if these counties are excluded for six years, 
it means, in practice, until such time as they choose to 
be included, which, of course, entirely depends upon whether 
an Irish Parliament is able to conduct its business with success 
and efficiency. If it does, Ulster, or the four or six counties, 
will gladly join in; and if it does not, there exists no power 
which could compel the reunion. Another point equally 
clear is this—that the Unionists will never consent to the 
exclusion of only four counties. The point is thus fined 
down to this: Exclusion of six counties without civil strife, 
or exclusion of four counties with civil war and all its dis- 
astrous results. Surely no Nutionalist who loves his country 
could really hesitate in choice when presented with two such 
alternatives. He would be compelled to accept the exclusion of 
the six counties until such time as they consented to be included, 
this being the only alternative now possible. I maintain, in 
common with quite a large number of thinking and inde- 
pendent Nationalists, that the exclusion of the whole of Ulster 
is far less objectionable in every conceivable way than the 
exclusion of either four or six counties. Nothing could be 
worse for the Nationalists and Unionists than the locking up 
in separate camps of these two parties. It would be fatal to 
all business interests; it would prove unworkable and dan- 
gerous. It would perpetuate both religious and political 
antagonism and bitterness, and would be financially ruinous. 
Besides, it would deprive the Nationalists of the leverage 
towards reunion with an Irish Parliament which would be 
afforded by the constant pressure towards this end of the 
large and undivided Nationalist population of the Northern 
Province. Nationalists at present cannot see this, but it will 
dawn upon them by degrees, it is to be hoped, before it is too 
late for effective purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Omagh. Epwarp THOMPSON 
(Ex, M.P. North Monaghan). 
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THE IRISH NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS. 
(To tux Eprror or ras “Srecraron.”) 

Srr,—I venture to express my dissent from the proposition 
that the object of the Irish National Volunteers is the 
coercion of Ulster. They will not be used for that purpose 
unless Ulster cannot otherwise be coerced, and after the 
Ulster affair is over they will in any case have other work to 
do—I mean to secure the autonomy of the Irish Parliament 
and its complete independence (at least, so far as Ireland is 
concerned) of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 
These National Volunteers are the successors of the Irish 
Volunteers of 1782. At that time the Irish Parliament was 
completely controlled by the English Parliament (which was 
not an Imperial Parliament, Ireland returning no members to it). 
The English Parliament could pass laws for Ireland and repeal 
the laws made for Ireland by the Irish Parliament. But the 
revolt of our North American Colonies took most of the English 
troops out of Ireland, and when France took the side of the 
Colonists it became necessary to provide against a French 
invasion of Ireland. Hence the Irish Volunteers of the 
eighteenth century. But the patriots Grattan and Flood, and 
in the Upper House Lord Charlemont, obtained the control of 
the Volunteers, and came forward simultaneously with a 
claim for the independence of the Irish Parliament The 
English Government soon found that the troops that they 
could send to Ireland to repress an insurrection would be no 
match for the Volunteers. They yielded, and conceded to the 
Irish Parliament the same powers in Ireland that they them- 
selves possessed in England. This was in 1782. It was only 
from 1782 that Ireland possessed an independent Parliament. 
During the interval the Volunteers first got out of hand, and 
afterwards were allowed to disappear. They consequently 
proved no obstacle to the Union Act of 1800. The object of 
the Volunteers of 1914 is to restore to the Irish Parliament 
the powers which it possessed after the settlement of 1782. 
The Volunteers are to be organized by the State and to obe: 

the orders of the party leaders.—I am, Sir, &c., \ a 





[To tas Eprron or tus “Srecrator,”’] 


Srr,—Mr. Richard Crosbie in his letter in your last issue on 
the above subject draws a contrast between the Northern and 
Southern Volunteers. He writes: “In Belfast Volunteers 
are paid. In Cork the Volunteers are genuine, drilling for 
love, &c.” This is a choice example of the hurtful misrepre- 
sentation which has had so disastrous an effect in separating 
the North from the South in Ireland. The Celtic Irishman is 
a master in the art of illusion. He creates an atmosphere of 
unreality. In that atmosphere his love and, still more potently, 
his hate distort all the facts of a situation. Unhesitatingly, 
he affirms the thing which is not, and repeats the affirmation 
endlessly. He is not intentionally false, but he has allowed 
imagination to master both reason and conscience. Here is 
the cause of the persistent statement that Ulster’s prepara- 
tions were only bluff; and of the constant repetition of the 
assertion that the majority in Ulster is in favour of Home 
Rule. ‘The latter assertion, refuted a hundred times, is 
still made from Radical platforms and circulated in 
Radical leaflets. 

It is not too much to say that the whole Radical 
Party is, at the present moment, the victim of the 
Celtic imagination. For thirty years Ireland has been the 
spoiled child of the Empire, yet, in the mist of Celtic illusion, 
the simple mind of the English elector sees an Ireland 
oppressed by a malignant ascendancy waiting in sorrow for 
the great act of justice which is to set her free. Mr. Crosbie’s 
assertion that the Belfast Volunteers are paid is pure imagina- 
tion. Who could pay thirty thousand men? The Belfast 
contingent of the Ulster Volunteer Force is well over that 
figure. These men, who are the most hard-working men in 
Ireland, give themselves, all their spare time, and their money 
freely for the service of their country and to save her from 
disaster. They are ready to undergo any privation and to 
face any danger rather than submit to a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment. And, let me tell Mr. Crosbie, every fresh misrepresen- 
tation which is put in circulation adds strength to their 
determination. If Nationalists really desire to win Ulster, 
let them show themselves capable of giving fair play.—I am, 
Sir, &., An ULSTERMAN. 
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[To rue Epitor oy tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter im your last 
issue from a Mr. Crosbie regarding the Ulster Volunteers, in 
which he stated that the members of this force are paid. I 
should like to know what authority Mr. Crosbie has for a 
statement of this kind, which is an insult to the members of 
the force. In the most emphatic manner I desire to state that 
the members of the Ulster Volunteer Force are not paid. 
The only occasion upon which any of them received compensa- 
tion or reward was when a special guard was mounted at 
Craigavon during Sir Edward Carson’s visit in March last. 
On this occasion the members of the guard simply received 
compensation for loss of wages, and that only applied to a 
small body of men. On no other occasion has any payment 
or reward been given to the members of the Ulster Volunteer 
Force, and even when travelling by rail to parades or camps 
the members pay their own railway fares.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank Hatt, Captain, 
Military Secretary U.V.F; 
Headquarters, Old Town Hall, Belfast. 





RADICAL ADVOCACY OF THE REFERENDUM. 

(To rue Eprrog or tax “ Sprecraror.”’) 
S1r,—Lord Murray of Elibank, erstwhile Liberal Whip and 
colleague of Mr. Lloyd George in the Ministry, recommends a 
Referendum on woman suffrage (Times, June 19th) because, 
as he says, “the leaders of parties in both Houses are in 
disagreement amongst themselves” on the subject. His 
solicitude is, of course, for the leaders of his own party. It 
is not his country, apparently, which he wants to save from 
further trouble, but his party. We who have advocated the 
Referendum for years have been trying, without success, to 
have a Referendum on the Home Rule Bill to save our country 
from civil war, risking the interests of every party to that end. 
The important thing, however, to remember now is that, with 
a stroke of his pen, Lord Murray sweeps away all the objections 
of the party in power to the Referendum, which were thus 
summarized by Mr. Lloyd George at the Albert Hall in 
February, 1912 (I quote from Votes for Women, March Ist, 
1912) :— 

“Whatever objections there may be to the Referendum on 
questions like Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment which we 
Liberals entertain, it scems to me that they apply with twofold 
force to the cause of Women’s Suffrage. What are they? That 
it undermines the authority of Parliament; that the Referendum 
is costly, not merely to the State, but to those who have charge of 
great causes ; that it is a bonus on injustice, especially on opulent, 
powerful, rich injustice; that it helps the monopolist against the 
poor, the helpless, the least powerful members of the community.” 
Mr. Lloyd George ended his denunciation by a diatribe 
against the working of the Referendum in America, of which 
he knows nothing whatever, and of which I shall only say that, 
during a very active public and professional life there during 
a period of forty-five years, I never heard of a man or woman 
who was not a supporter of it, and I challenge Mr. Lloyd 
George to name one. He had better make prompt and open 
confession of his error, and join Mr. Asquith and Lord Murray 
of Elibank in their admission that there are occasions on which 
the Referendum can be usefully employed, at least, to save his 
party from disaster, and incidentally perhaps his country from 
bloodshed.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 





PORTUGUESE MOCKERY OF JUSTICE. 
(To tue Epiron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Sr1r,—In an editorial footnote to a letter under the above title 
which appeared in the Spectator of June 20th you remark 
that the writer “is alone responsible for the accuracy of 
the facts ” stated in the letter, and this would seem to suggest 
that they did not rest on any other authority. Will you 
allow me to point out that the facts there mentioned are 
matters of common knowledge and are beyond dispute? The 
letter dealt with the treatment of Dona Julia de Brito e Cunha 
by the Portuguese Government, and all the facts relating to 
the two unjustifiable imprisonments of this unfortunate lady 
have already been made known to the British public on the 
unimpeachable authority of Adeline Duchess of Bedford, Mr. 
Philip Gibbs, and Mr. Aubrey Bell. The account of her recent 


trial by Court-Martial since the Amnesty Law was passed 
was quoted from the Lisbon newspaper Republica, and she 
20w awaits the decision of the Government as to her fate. All 





the circumstances relating to the treatment of Dona Julia ag 
Brito in your correspondent’s letter are incontrovertible and 
rest upon other authority besides that of the writer, | hope 
therefore, that you will allow me to correct an erroneous 
impression which might have been created by your editorial 
com ment, 

The only other statements of more general application 
which you may have felt required justification appear in the 
last sentence of your correspondent’s letter, where the Porta. 
guese Government is spoken of as “ notorious for having failed 
to keep the promises and guarantees contained in its own Consti. 
tutional charter, and for having disfranchised seventy-five per 
cent. of the electorate.” The explanation and justification of 
those statements will be found ina pamphlet dealing with the 
new Amnesty Law in Portugal, which was recently issued by 
the British Protest Committee, and of which four thousand 
copies are now in circulation. An amnesty is usually under. 
stood to be an act of oblivion, and if the Portuguese Govern. 
ment had wished to silence British criticism the amnesty 
should have been extended without qualification to the untried 
as well as to the condemned political prisoners. It should 
also have been followed by the cessation of the Courts. 
Martial, which, besides being a grotesque anomaly in time 
of peace, are contrary to the Constitution of the Republie, 
which guarantees trial by jury for political offenders.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LyTToN, 

Chairman of the British Protest Committee, 

22 Eaton Place, S.W. 

[Our editorial note was not intended in the very least to 
throw doubt upon Miss Tenison’s accuracy. All who cave for 
the cry of the prisoner must acknowledge her splendid and 
self-sacrificing services. Further, we have always found her 
statements well authenticated. We merely wished to record 
the fact that they were not within our personal knowledge, 
After the double testimony of Miss Tenison and Lord Lytton 
they may be accepted as unlikely to be proved incorrect even 
in the smallest particular—Ep. Spectator. } 





HOME OF REST FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY; 
AN OFFER FROM MENTONE, 
[To tus Eprror or tus “ Sprcraror.’’] 

S1r,—It is a grand thing for a man to have seen the Riviera, 
its sea of sapphires and emeralds, its valleys and hilltop 
villages, and the beauty of its gardens. From Hyéres to 
Genoa, every mile of the way is enchanted: and the enchant. 
ment is most potent in April and May, when the roses are at 
the full fling of their extravagance, and the lemon-trees are 
heavy with gold, and the geraniums hang in masses of pink 
and scarlet, setting white walls aflame; and the fashionable 
people have gone away, and the ordinary man is made welcome 
to the Riviera in the height of its glory. That is the time for 
the sight which all of us long for, and many long in vain, and 
die without having seen palms, olives, pines, vines, cypresses, 
and roses enough to last them for the rest of their lives. If 
only one had the money to send some of them out to be made 
young again by the magic of the Riviera! 

One would send them, of course, to Mentone. They should 
be allowed a day at Avignon: for the Palace of the Popes, 
emptied at last of French soldiers, and well restored, is of 
itself a holiday. And two days at Cannes: for they must sea 
Grasse, and the Iles des Lérins. But Mentone, above all 
places, is the place for them. The spirit of Mentone is at 
peace with itself: it obeys the rule, Not too much of anything: 
there is atouch of reserve in its prodigality, and of delicacy 
in its welcome. Not that it lags behind the other towns in 
the display of Casino, hotels, and luxury-shops; nor is it in 
any way dull, for it is next door to Monaco, and is on good 
calling-terms with that amazing little neighbour. Only, it has 
made up its mind to be temperate in its pleasures, Besides, 
it is a real seaside place: and, with rare wisdom, it forbids all 
motorists to spoil the best bit of its delightful sea-front. It 
has exercised no less wisdom in the disposition of its public 
gardens, carrying them straight down, through the most 
precious part of its estate, from the Sospel valley to the sea: 
mountains at one end, music at the other. It has kept its 
railway well in the background of its life. And, best of all, 
there is the Annonciata :— 


“Tile terrarum mihi praeter omnes 





Angulus ridet,” 
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The Annonciata is a hill, a hotel, and a little monastery : 
allof them too good for words. The hill, beginning quietly 
with familiar plane-trees, rises to close-set terraces of vines 
andlemons. You walk up bya path which is all villas and 
little gardens, or you are carried up, by a funicular line, 
through a tangle of fruit and flowers, to one of the very best 
little hotels in the world. The air is cool, the hotel garden is 
fragrant with stocks and roses: and from this quiet garden 
there is such a view, and such a hillside walk, through a cloud 
of olive-woods, as very few of us deserve to have more than once. 

The monastery, on the top of the hill, is beautiful in its 
outlines, and perfect in its position. Below it are vine- 
terraces. In front of it, looking toward the sea, is a wind- 
swept sunlit patch of ground, planted with mimosa, olives, 
eucalyptus, and cypresses: with a tall wooden cross, and 
steps down to the path to Mentone. The view is wonderful: 
and the whole place is silent. For the monastery is empty, 
locked up, abandoned under the Separation Order. The 
Franciscans have gone off into Italy: the word Cléture, in 
big white letters, is painted on the door. You can get the 
keys from a near cottage, and go over the building. Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity have locked it up, squeezed the 
breath out of it, and packed off the Brothers. But the 
monastery building is private property: it belongs to M. le 
Marquis de Monleon: some of his family are buried in the 
little chapel: and, from time to time, it is opened, and Mass 
is said there. The structure is in good repair; only a few 
windows broken: there is an ample kitchen, a refectory, and 
good dormitories. The building is thoroughly habitable: and 
the owner offers it, rent free, to any body of Roman Catholics 
who will maintain it as a house of religion, and as a Home of 
Rest for their clergy. 

One has only to think of the work in the slums of our cities, 
the heartache and the grind of it. From that, to come 
straight—you can come very cheap, if you know how—to the 
Annonciata, to sit among cypresses and mimosa, and just look 
at the view. The quiet and the beauty of the place are 
perfect: it is seven hundred feet above the sea: and the 
funicular line is close at hand. Even in July, at that height, 
the place is not too hot to be delightful. It would be a fine 
change, for some overworked or broken-down man, to have a 
month’s rest here. The offer of this monastery is made to 
any body of Roman Catholics, in any country: the building 
is fit for immediate occupancy: and the owner is resident in 
Mentone. It would not cost much, to mend some breakages, 
and clean up the empty rooms, and provide the ordinary 
comforts. A vast amount of money from England is merely 
wasted on the Riviera: a hundred pounds, or more, on this 
plan for a Home of Rest at Mentone, would not be wasted.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., STEPHEN PaGeEt. 

21 Ladbroke Square, London, W. 

[Why should not the Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese 
of Westminster form themselves into a Co-operative Society 
in order to take advantage of this offer >—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE FRESH AIR FUND. 
[To tue Eprrorn or tue “Sprrcrator.” | 

Sir,—To give poor children even a single day each year in 
the pure air and ameliorating influences of the country is to 
do a great good. It is for this reason that the Fresh Air 
Fund is a charity which all should support, partly because of 
its object, and partly because there is no charity of which it 
can be so truly said that every little not only helps, but goes 
avery long way. The Fresh Air Fund has been very properly 
described as the cheapest charity. There is no kindly irony, 
but merely truth, in the phrase. The moneys subscribed are 
devoted to the object for which the givers gave. All the 
expenses are borne by the promoters. Food and fares are the 
only items on which the moneys subscribed are spent, and as 
9d. covers the cost of taking a child into the country for 
one day of pure enjoyment, eagerly anticipated, and as fondly 
cherished, the cost of taking a party of two hundred children, 
with the necessary attendants, is £8 2s., and the cost of making 
a thousand little souls—the average day’s party—supremely 
happy for one day at least, not to mention the joys of 
anticipation, which extend over many days, and of memory, 
which are lasting, is £40 10s. 

The Fresh Air Fund knows nothing of creed; it regards 
only circumstances. The sole aim of its conductors is to give 
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those children a holiday in the country who would, without 
its aid, be debarred from such joy. In the first years of its 
existence the Fresh Air Fund gave twenty thousand London 
children a day in the country. In the second year it 
extended its sphere of operations, and five thousand children 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Birmingham were 
made happy. Since then its sphere has constantly widened, 
until at the present time it gives days in the country 
to the slum children of the forty-three largest towns in 
Britain, and fortnights by the sea to the most weakly 
at a cost of 10s. each. This summer it is hoped to be able 
to send at least two hundred and fifty thousand children 
for day trips and six thousand for a fortnight. You have 
most kindly allowed me to put the case for the Fresh Air 
Fund before the readers of your influential paper. I trust 
that many of them may be touched by the need of the 
children, and may feel that they would like to help the Fresh 
Air Fund to relieve that need. All contributions will be at 
once acknowledged by the Hon. Secretary of the Fund, and 
should be sent to him at 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. ArTHUR PEARSON, 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
[To tas Eprror or tue “ Srsecraror.”’] 
Sir,—May I join with Captain Holmes in expressing our 
great indebtedness to the Sheriff of Surrey for the 
Whitsuntide Camp, for, apart from the great value it 
has been in reviving interest in the National Reserve and 
as an incentive to recruiting, it has also been the means 
of bringing the different units in Surrey together, thus 
giving an opportunity for the ventilation of views as to 
our future ; and, in passing, may I mention that in regard 
to the officers it was instrumental also in introducing 
an annual dinner? There appears to be much difference 
of opinion as to the real objects of the National Reserve. 
Lord Roberts and many others favour the idea of the 
National Reserve being formed as a kind of third line, each 
unit being complete in itself, as against the present policy 
of the War Office, which is that the force shall act as a 
“reservoir” (to use the expression of Lord Roberts himself) 
to the Regular and Territorial Forces. One naturally hesitates 
to express an opinion contrary to that of such an eminent 
authority; but, Sir, as one who has been interested in this 
movement from its inception, and as an officer in that force, 
I have come to the opposite conclusion. To run the Reserve 
onfindependent lines exceptifor administrative purposes would 
mean, to begin with, the creation of a Staff, which would have 
to be paid for. Where is the money to come from? Is it to 
be given at the expense of the other active forces of the Crown, 
and therefore to their detriment? Again, take the question of 
officers. In many districts there is a great difficulty in obtain- 
ing efficient officers. Will not this difficulty be multiplied ia 
an independent force? On present lines it does not so much 
matter, as on mobilization a commander of Regular and 
Territorial units would only pick out the more efficient 
officers, and the remainder would either retire or do service 
of a non-combatant nature. 

The War Office is faced with the difficulty of filling up the 
ranks of the Regular and Territorial Forces, and in regard to 
the latter every effort bas been made by the County Associa- 
tions without success. Is it not obvious to all that in the 
National Reserve there is a force of the greatest utility for 
that purpose? Captain Holmes calls this “adding water to 
wine.” I should prefer to reverse the order, for would not 
the addition to the ranks of the Territorial Force of old 
soldiers, many of whom have seen active service, be of 
inestimable value? It does not admit of argument. Until 
the day when we shall see compulsory service it is our duty 
to support what we have got and make use of every shred of 
material, and not depreciate a force because its existence may 
appear to some to keep off compulsory service, which so many 
of us consider the only true remedy. As to the apathetic 
treatment of this force by the military authorities, 1 am in 
hearty agreement with Captain Holmes. The public in many 
districts have contributed liberally towards new headquarters, 
rifle ranges, &c., and unless the authorities take a little wider 
view in the management of this force I, too, fear that the 
present wave of patriotism may disappear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. T. WHITELEY, 
Captain S.N.R., Croydon Battalion. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


[To rue Eprror or rae “Srxzcrator.”} 


S1z,—In your iesue of June 13th you speak of the need for 
some concrete example of a system of universal military 
training. May I point out that one exists, and has existed for 
hundreds of years,on British soil within twelve hours’ journey 
of the Spectator office? I refer to the Royal Militia of the 
island of Jersey, without doubt the oldest military force 
under the British Crown, and yet practically unknown not 
only to thousands of the ordinary public, but even to many 
officers of the Regular Army. Here and there one finds 
vague, uninformed notions of its existence, but very little 
accurate knowledge. Though they are both included under 
the description of Channel Islands Militia, it is not generally 
known that the Militia forces of Jersey and Guernsey differ 
in important particulars. Jersey alone has universal training ; 
in Guernsey the Militia ballot is in force. The Jersey officers 
hold their commissions direct from the King—a distinction 
granted, I believe, to the local forces of no other British 
dependency.—I am, Sir, &., JERSEY MILITIAMAN. 





CONFIRMATION AND HOLY COMMUNION. 


[To rus Epitor or tus “ Srectator,”’} 


S1r,—The case of John Evelyn fully bears out the correctness 
of “A. C.’s” contention. Evelyn was a convinced and loyal 
High Churchman, the son of wealthy parents, and an under- 
graduate of Oxford. Had confirmation been an essential 
condition for admission to Holy Communion, it would have 
preceded it in his case. Yet he received Holy Communion in 
1637 (N.B.—Laud had been four years Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), and was not confirmed until the end of 1639, Here are 
the entries in his Diary :— 

“ [1637] Upon the 2nd of July, being the first Sunday of the 
month, I first received the blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
in the college chapel, one Mr. Cooper, a Fellow of the house, 
preaching ; and at this time was the Church of England in her 
greatest splendour, all things decent, and becoming the Peace, and 
the persons that governed.” 

[1639] 14th December. According to injunctions from the 
Heads of Colleges, I went (amongst the rest) to the Confirmation 
im St. Mary’s, where, after sermon, the Bishop of Oxford laid his 
hands upon us, with the usual form of benediction prescribed.” 


J. D. M. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





(To rue Epiror or tke “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The following words of Richard Baxter, “ the illustrious 
ehief of the Puritans,” as Lord Macaulay calls him, may be of 
interest at the present time. In his treatise on Confirmation, 
published in 1658, Baxter writes :— 


“Now in this renew’d covenant as they give themselves up to 
Christ afresh, and personally engage themselves to him, and 
renounce his enemies, owning their infant baptism, when this was 
done by others in their names, so God is ready to bless his own 
ordinance. The Papists shall have no cause to say that we neod- 
lessly or erroneously do deny either the name of Confirmation; or 
the true use and ends of it, or the notional title of a Sacrament to 
it, in a large, yet not in the largest sense. We affect not to fly 
furthor from them than we needs must; much less to fly from the 
Ancient Practice of the Universal Church.” 


In his Poor Man’s Family Book, written after 1662, Baxter 
thus addresses a plain, ignorant man :— 


“Tf you will read the Church Liturgy about Confirmation, you 
will see that you should have been able to say all the Church 
Catechism. [And it is ordered that none shall be admitted to the 
Holy Communion, till such time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed.] So that you see that if the 
Bishops and Pastors would faithfully manage this great work, 
none should communicate at the Lord’s Table, till he professed 
all this Covenant Consent, in which your true Conversion doth 
consist.” 


I have copied the passages from the Practical Works of 
R. Baxter, in four volumes, folio, 1707 edition. The first 
passage occurs in Vol. IV., p. 268, and the second passage in 
Vol. 1V., p. 161.—I am, Sir, &., J. H. Warp. 





[To rue Eprror or tae “Srrcrator.”’] 


S1r,—Happening to take up General Gordon’s letters to his 
sister in a London club, I found on the second page the 
following words, which may be of interest to some in your 
present discussion about Confirmation and Communion: 
“You know I never was confirmed. I, however, took my first 
Sacrament on Easter Day, and have communed ever since.” 








General Gordon was certainly not an orthodox Churchman, 
I am, Sir, &e., R. Stownu, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale Vicarage. 





[To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Sreeraton,”"} 
Srr,—Does not “ A. C.” prove too much? He proves to hig 
own satisfaction that confirmation is not necessary for attend. 
ance at Holy Communion, except in certain cases, although 
the rubric at the close of the Confirmation Service says: “ Ang 
there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, uati} 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed.” A fortiori,is not baptism unnecessary, for at the 
close of the Baptismal Service there is no rubric to say that 
none shall be admitted to Holy Communion unless baptized, 
and the prefatory rubrics of the Communion Service do not 
mention baptism P—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES Davis, 
St. Thomas’s Vicarage, Nottingham. 





INLAND REVENUE. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have long been convinced that a highly Inecratiyg 
source of revenue lies ready to the hand of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who will utilize it. A Stamp Duty of only 
one halfpenny on every ticket for admittance by moncy pay. 
ment to any place of amusement or recreation—theatre, 
flower show, church bazaar, concert or lecture hall, football or 
cricket ground, &c., &c.—would without doubt in these days 
bring ina sum of money that would astonish the nation by 
its proportions. I venture to think that if Mr. Lloyd George 
had calculated on that source of income for the current year, 
he would not have found it necessary to draw on the Sinking 
Fund. No source of revenue is free from all objections and 
from all liability to criticism. Spending from the Sinking 
Fund is certainly a course to be strongly objected to. But 
the institution of a halfpenny tax on amnsement imposes a 
serious burden on nobody. It is, moreover, entirely optional; 
no one need buy the stamped ticket if he does not value it 
Even passive resisters to such a tax, if such there should be, 
would find that their attitude would awaken no counter. 
resistance to the position they had taken up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD, 
[Why not a halfpenny in the shilling P—Ep. Spectator.]} 





OLD AGE PENSIONS IN FRANCE, 
[To tue Epitor or tee “Srecraror.”} 
S1zr,—We have an Old Age Pension Law which is at the same 
time a Charitable Aid Law; but the promoters did not fail 
to state that it would diminish the number of persons assisted, 
Statistical results prove a contradiction of this assertion, 
The total number of persons inscribed on the lists for aid to 
aged persons, infirm or incurable people, has risen from 
571,000 on December 31st, 1910, to 599,000 at the end of 1911. 
This figure includes 399,000 aged persons of seventy and 
over, and 200,000 infirm or incurable persons. The entire 
amount of the sums paid to old, infirm, or incurable persons, plus 
the cost of hospitalization, reached ninety-six million francs in 
1912 instead of ninety-three in 1911 and eighty in 1908. The 
number of persons assisted by the Charitable Bureau was 
1,379,000 in 1911 instead of 1,283,000 in 1910. These are old 
figures already, but they are those given by the general 
statistics of France.—I am, Sir, &c., Yves Guyor. 
Paris, 





“ MARROWSKYING.” 
[To rwe Epiron or tue “Srecraron.”} 
Srr,—“ All actors live in dread of ‘marrowskying,’ that 
curious transposition of syllables which illustrates the truth 
of the saying that from the sublime to the ridieulons is but a 
step.” Such is the opening sentence of an article entitled 
“The Psychology of ‘ Marrowskying’” (“ marrowskying” in 
inverted commas in the original) which appeared in the 
British Medical Journal some time ago. Later on a eorre- 
spondent in Notes and Querics quoted the foregoing lines, and 
proceeded: “I am told that some thirty ycars ago it was a 
word in common use in the theatrical profession, and should 
be glad if any of your readers could give me an account of 
its origin.” Notes and Queries replied: “ Whatever the 
origin of the word may be, it appears to mean other things 
besides the actor’s accidental transposition of syllables.” 
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ies were then quoted informing us that “ marrow- 
tying” is synonymous with “ medical Greek,” i.e., the slang 
8 +S medical students at the hospitals (Barrtre and 
Leland’s Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 1897, and 
H Baumann’s Londinismen). All this is very interesting, but 
it yields no information as to the fons et origoverbi. Perhaps 
some of your ‘readers would kindly throw light on the 
etymology of the term. Examples of marrowskying are 
legion, and many have been fathered on the clergy (doubtless 
in compliment to a famous Oxonian), though few in Holy 
Orders will admit the paternity of “The two hundred and 
twoty-tooth hymn” or “ From Iceland’s greasy mountains,” 


—I um, Sir, &c., QUERIST. 


Autborit 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of * Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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THE OULD HAS-BEEN. 


Aut down by the barbour a-walking one day, 

I saw an old hulk by the wharf-side that lay, 

Her topmasts lopped off and her paint weathered bare, 
Red rust flaking off her and no one to care. 


Then met I a man standing lounging beside, 

Who scornful did speak as he spat in the tide: 
“There lies an ould has-been that once had the namé 
Of a sea-going clipper, a clipper of fame. 


Time was when her races with grain or with wool 

Were the talk of the crews ‘tween Bombay and the Pool, 
When the tales of her sailing like wildfire did fly 

From Leith to Port Phillip, from Cork to Shanghai. 


But now who's a glance for her, limping her round 
With coal for the ferries that ply on the Sound? 

And who that now sees her would know her the same 
Which once was a clipper, a clipper of fame?” 


O long I stood gazing then, sad to be told 

How all men neglected her, now she grew old, 
And my heart just to see her with pity was sore 
For her, once so lovely, now lovely no more. 


I marked the thick grime on her main deck forlorn; 
I marked the poor masts of her woeful and shorn; 
And all of my thought was that sure it was shame 
To see such an end of that clipper of fame. 


I thonght of her sailing, so hopeful and proud, 

The dawn on her sails like a mountain of cloud, 

I thought of her battles, none stouter than she, 
With the strength and the rage of her rival the sea, 


O better the sea that so long she did use 

Should take her and break her as good ships would choose ! 
Some chance of the storm or some mercy of flame 

Should make a brave end of that clipper of fame. 


I thought of her captains, how once they would stand 
So proud on the poop of their splendid command ; 
And all the good sailormen, each in his day, 

That loved her and left her and passed on his way. 


O scattered the world through to-day they must be, 
And some sleeping sound in the deeps of the sea; 
And some will be old men grown grizzled and lame 
That were lads like myself in that clipper of fame. 


But no one can steal from those stubborn old sides 

The secrets she shares with the winds and the tides, 

The tales that she tells of the sea and the sky 

To the weed and the gulls and the ships going by. 

And I took off my cap by the dingy wharf-side 

To the grace and the glory, the strength and the pride, 

Which all were her portion who once had the name, 

In 9 day that’s gone by, of a clipper of fame. ‘ 
’ . C, Fox Suirn, 
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THE RUSSIAN INVASION. 
Mrs. Newmarcu, who has already laboured with admirable 
results as an interpreter of Russian culture, has happily timed 
the issue of her new volume.* Books about music, no matter 
how well written, have a limited public, but at a moment 
when we are all talking about the Russian Opera, whether 
we have been to see it or not, it is a great help to have the 
assistance of so well informed and illuminating an account of 
the origins and development of this immensely interesting 
product. The conversational advantages, to put it no higher, 
of a careful study of Mrs. Newmarch’s volume are incontest- 
able. Anyone with a good memory can learn not only 
the plots of the principal operas from Glinka onwards, 
but, what is much more important, the outstanding facts of 
the great ‘Shaliapin’s meteoric career. He can discourse 
learnedly on the Skomorokhi, and make discreet play with a 
varied assortment of magnificently barbaric names such as 
Gorbounov and Kalinnikov, Yagjinsky and Yastrebsiev, 
Blaramberg and Splavsky, Sollogoub and Kapnist and 
Bortniansky. He will be able to solve the curious problem 
which was recently posed by an Irish humorist when he 
observed that “the strange thing about Russian operas is 
that they are always written by some one else,” and he will 
not fail to dwell on the equally curious dualism of the Russian 
composers, who nearly always began life in some other calling, 
whether as Guardsmen or naval officers, Professors of 
Chemistry or Government officials, and sometimes combined 
the two functions to the end. No one with social aspirations 
or a pretence to culture can really afford to dispense with 
this information, for Russian opera is perhaps the only topic 
of the hour on which educated people can meet on a common 
ground of admiration. Ulster, the suffrage, Lioyd-Georgian 
finance, Mr. Winston Churchill, are all dangerous subjects 
which divide house against house and estrange lifelong 
friends. Even golf has begun to develop fissiparous ten- 
dencies. 

Readers of Mrs. Newmarch’s volume who approach the 
subject from a more disinterested standpoint will find 
it rich in curious and suggestive information. The paral- 
lelism between Russia and England is close enough in 
certain respects. As with us, foreign, and especially Italian, 
influences were for long predominant, even surviving the 
success of Glinka and lasting on into the “sixties.” But, 
as might be expected under an autocratic rule, the 
Court imposed its tastes more directly. We have no 
analogue to the Empress-librettist who was quite a 
common figure in the eighteenth century. And in the 
evolution of British music there is nothing quite like the 
emergence of the group of nationalist composers who were 
inspired by the example of Glinka and Dargomijsky, but 
owed even more to the personal magnetism of Balakirev, 
the uncompromising apostle of racialism. How the disciples of 
Balakirev gradually drifted away from him, and the group re- 
formed itself on a larger scale and with looser adhesions, with the 
publisher-Maecenas Belaiev as its centre, is one of the most in- 
teresting episodes in the annals of modern art. Another unique 
feature about the growth of Russian opera is the paramount 
influence of the amateur. The men who have counted, with 
hardly an exception, devoted themselves to art without any 
thought or hope of pecuniary reward, and in most cases were 
obliged to rely on some other calling for their livelihood. 
Russian opera at the outset was dominated by “ alienomania,” 
and when nationalism began to assert itself, it was in a 
spirit so jealous of foreign interference as to divide the musical 
world into two camps, Rubinstein and, to a lesser extent, 
Tchaikovsky ranging themselves against the disciples of 
Balakirev. Yet, though Tchaikovsky more than any other 
Russian composer enhanced the prestige of ,Russia beyond 
her borders, the influence exerted by the nationalist group has 
been deeper in the long run. By a strange freak of destiny, in 
reacting against the foreigner they have not alienated, they 
have positively subjugated him. It is the old case of Graccia 
capta ferum victorem cepit, only that there is much more 
ferocitas in the music of the Slav than in that of the Teuton. 





* The Russian Opera. By Rosa Newmarch, London: Herbert Jenkins 
[ Ss, net.) “ 
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The wheel has come full circle, and what makes the conquest 
of the foreign world more curious is that it has been chiefly 
effected by an instrument which enlightened musicians had 
come to regard as practically obsolete—the ballet—bui which, 
as revived and developed by the Russians, has proved the most 
eoncentrated synthesis of the arts yet attained on the modern 
stage. Within the last year we have seen Debussy and Ravel, 
two of the most advanced French composers, co-operating with 
the Diaghilev-Bakst-Fokine troupe, and now the redoubtable 
Strauss has followed suit in the Legend of Joseph, recently 
produced in Paris and performed for the first time in London 
on Tuesday. The occasion was worthy of Carlyle, whose 
memorable denunciation of the futilities and extravagances of 
the old Italian ballet might, with little change, have been 
applied to this amazing “explosion of all the upholsteries ” :— 

“Such talent and such martyrdom of training, gathered from 
the four winds, was now here to do its feat and to be paid for it— 
regardless of expense indeed. . . . Alas! and of all these notable 
or noticeable human talents, and excellent perseverances and 
energies, backed by mountains of wealth, and led by the divine 


art of music and rhythm, vouchsafed by Heaven to them and us, 
An hour’s amuse- 


ment, not amusing either, but wearisome and dreary, to a high- 
dizened select populace of male and female persons, who seemed to 


what was to be the issue here this evening? 


me not worth amusing.” 


The description is inadequate and unfair when applied to 
the opening and closing stages of the entertainment—the 
tale of the Georgian Vampire Princess, Thamar, in which the 
spirit of barbaric paganism finds unbridled expression, to the 
unerring accompaniment of Balakirev’s sombre music; or | 
the exquisite fantasy of the Papillons, which had a quite 
But on 
the contribution of Strauss and his librettists—which lasted 
just an hour—Carlyle’s tirade forms an admirable comment. 
The result of this strange alliance is, if not Strauss’s 
But this is not the 
fault of the Russians; it is simply the inevitable consequence 


magical effect in depotipharizing the atmosphere. 


Waterloo, something perilously near it. 


of the clashing of methods, and of Strauss’s attempt to read all 


the “ologies” into pantomime, as he has previously attempted 
Not content with setting 
the legend of Joseph in a Venetian frame with “an oppressive 
opulence, accentuated by the sumptuous decoration carried 
out ‘in the manner of Veronese,’ with its wealth of gold and 
brocade,” he has sanctioned the issue by his librettists of an 
official brochure which, with the profuse aid of capital letters 


to read them into symphonic music. 


and in language steeped in maudlin transcendentalism, 
endeavours to idealize and disinfect the sophisticated animalism 
of the plot. The score is the feeblest that Strauss has yet 
given us, being for the most part a rehash of Salome and 
Elektra, with occasional explosions of diatonic platitude, which 
in any other composer would be called downright vulgar. 
In one respect, however, Strauss deserves credit for consis- 
tency. He bas sedulously excluded all Orientalism from his 
score, which is frankly modern, if we except one brief move- 
ment in the manner of Handel. There is, of course, the 
usual complexity and intricacy of orchestration, the daring 
discords and abuse of the instruments of percussion. But 
never have his thick-and-thin admirers been more apologetic 
in their comments. Yet, if we were to judge from the 
attitude of the audience, “Joseph in Venice” was a 
veritable triumph. The house was crammed and the 
applause stentorian. Of course allowance must be made for 
the prestige and presence of Strauss, and the prodigious 
talent of the Russian dancers, who did their best for 
the worst, the most sophisticated, and the most decadent 
of all the ballets in which they have appeared. 
much that is repellent, and even horrible, in such pieces as 
Scheherazade and Thamar. But at least there is no nauseating 
attempt to represent these stories in any other than their true 
light, no pseudo-philosophical pamphleteering as to the high 
and holy motives which underlie the action. Yet all alike are 
swallowed with impartial and uncritical enthusiasm by the 
London opera-going public—happily a small section of the 
music-loving world. We owe the Russian ballet a great debt for 
introducing us to a new world—romantie, barbaric, exquisitely 
fantastic—but we have done nothing to keep them on the 
rails, or to exhibit disapproval of their extravagances. It will 
be curious to see what effect America will have on these 
amazing artists and their directors, for so far they have never 
crossed the Atlantic. For ourselyes, we have a horrible mis- 


giving that Strauss, at the instigation of his evil literary 





There is | 


genius, Hofmannsthal, may seize the occasion to com 

Legend of Judas Iscariot in Chicago, or of Y Bate, . 
Sapphira in San Francisco. Meanwhile the Universit > 
Oxford, on the morrow of the production of Joseph Vp ef 
ferred on the composer the honorary degree of Doctor of 


Music. 0.1L. G, 








BOOKS, 


<== 

THE FIRST REFORM BILL* 
Mr. J. R. M. Butwer is a welcome recruit to the ranks of 
English historians. He has taken for his subject a period 
just beyond the reach of living memories; and such a theme 
is always difficult, partly because sufficient detachment ia stil] 
hard to win, and partly because the material has not been 
put into shape by other hands, and the historian jg both 
gquarryman and builder. He is the master of a pure and 
dignified English style, and the defect of the book—itg 
occasional overweighting with detail—was probably inevitable 
in a case where so much of the detail is new. But he never 
loses sight of the great issues, and he has an excellent judgment 
and much subtlety in discrimination. His own opinions 
are not concealed, but he understands fully the case of the 
different combatants, and he is never guilty of a pettish 
verdict. In its mastery in handling much intractable stuf 
and in its broad and luminous outlook the book has few 
| recent competitors in the sphere of social and political 
history. The First Reform Bill was not the culmination 
of a long-pursued and clearly held policy. The party which 
carried it were forced into it in spite of themselves, and in q 
sense it was as ill-related to Whig as to Tory doctrine. Nor 
was it a Radical measure, though the Radicals in the main 
supported it, for it did not realize any of their pet dogmas, It 
marks an epoch, because it was the first definite symptom of y 
movement which had been long in process—the awakening of 
| what we call the democratic spirit. The people, not being 
clear as to what they wanted, were induced to ask for something 
and got it. It is the gateway to our modern politics, but the 
gate-posts were not adjusted to the true direction of the 
road. 

Mr. Butler’s earlier chapters deal with the genesis of the 
movement towards Parliamentary Reform from the days of 
Cartwright and Price and Wyvill. Before the French Revolu- 
tion the claim was based chiefly on the iniquities of the Crown 
and the borough-mongers; but after the Revolution first 
principles were rampant, and that doctrine of natural 
right which Burke abhorred was called in to aid. Fox and 
his group in Parliament “preserved a link between the 
governing class and the inarticulate political sense of the 
populace ’—a valuable work which may be permitted to out- 
weigh some of his blunders. Thereafter the battle of Reform 
was fought rather in the country than in the Commons, The 
dry factious character of Whiggism about 1820 was scarcely 
more democratic than Lord Eldon’s Toryism. Mr. Butler 
neatly sums up the situation :— 

“As for the governing class, with untroubled conscience they 
believed for the most part, if they were Tories, that all must 
somehow turn out for the best under our matchless constitution of 
Church and State, if only the Land were given a chance; if they 
were Whigs, that a fine time was coming, with a pure but well- 
connected Ministry governing a grateful country on the most 
liberal principle of laissez-faire, supported by the solid worth of 
the middle-class. There were few who, like the young Disraeli, 
looked down beneath the thin crust into the boiling waves of 
restless energy, and sought to understand the desires of labour.” 








| 


| It was in the country, in the associations of London and 
| Birmingham and Manchester and Glasgow, that the tru 
| impetus to Reform was to be found. They instructed and 
| inspired the populace, and created that wave of national 
| feeling which broke down the conservatism of Lords and 
| King. 

| The story of the two years of struggle is long, complex, 
but, as told by Mr. Butler, of the profoundest interest. The 
| accession of Grey to power; the hectic General Election; 
the debates in the Commons; the long duel in the Lords; the 
resignation of Grey and the Duke's failure to form a Cabinet; 
| the intricate negotiations over Peer-making—it is by far the 
most striking and effective drama in receut political history. 





* The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, By J. B. M; Butler, London : 


LongmansandCo, [12s, 6d. net. j 
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It is full, too, of interesting precedents for the constitutional 
student, for in those years the bones of the Constitution were 
jaid bare. Did the result correspond, in Cromwell's words, 
“to the honesty and simplicity of the design”? Scarcely. 
Ae with all political changes, the consequences were unforeseen. 
Reform did little for the working classes, whose enthusiasm had 
carried it. It established the middle classes as the main 
factor in the State, and these fell into a Conservatism different 
from Eldonism, but scarcely less deep. The Tories were left 
aghast, thinking that the end of the world had come, and 
“doubting whether in future politics would be a fit pastime 
for a gentleman.” But Peel was there to reconstruct a 
Conservative party, and there were younger men growing up, 
like Disraeli, who were to outbid the Whigs in the auction-room 
of democracy. The real achievement of the Reform Bill was 
the proof it gave that the Constitution was elastic, that 
changes, even drastic changes, could come without altering its 
substance. For thinking men it took melodrama out of 
arguments about progress. 

The figures of the play stand out clearly on Mr. Butler's 
stage. Not the least heroic is the Duke of Wellington, 
fighting the battle of his country, as he understood it, not less 
gallantly than on other fields :— 

“That character stands as one of the noblest possessions of 
English public history, and the keenest tests which students of 
political intrigue can apply serve only to re-establish its essential 
simplicity and grandeur, Subject to endless misrepresentations 
and abuse from men whose sympathies and standards were alien 
‘to his, and often playing a part which the democratic tribunal of 
to-day condemns as politically criminal, he never appears for a 
moment to have failed in what he believed to be his duty, or to 
have been consciously swayed by selfish or hypocritical motives.” 
We hear much, too, of the leaders out of Parliament, men 
like Attwood, of Birmingham, and that master of the art of 
putting pressure from the outside, Francis Place. To these 
men, as much as to the Whig leaders, was due the success of 
the “ bloodless revolution.” Their very names are now mostly 
forgotten; only Cobbett stands out from the dim ranks of the 
unofficial “agitators,” for he fought for deeper human issues 
than any political scheme. Inthe Ministry itself it is hard to 
spportion praise. Lord John Russell was the chief drafts- 
man of the Bill; Durham, for all his difficulties, provided 
a valuable link with the recalcitrant Radicals; Brougham 
was the public orator, who kindled the popular imagina- 
tio; and Althorp, the sweetest and truest piece of humanity 
that ever sat unwillingly in a Cabinet, lent the influence 
of his perfect honesty and perfect good temper. But beyond 
them all stands out the figure of the Prime Minister. Grey 
is not a figure that makes strong demands upon the affection 
of posterity. The typical Whig, he despised the ordinary 
popular appeal, and if he loved the people, loved them ata 
distance. He seemed to lack energy and definiteness, and to 
be tied to the chariot-wheel of narrow dogmas. He was an 
old man when he entered on the great fight, and subject to 
fits of profound depression. No contemporary could have 
foreseen that in the conduct of the cawpaign he would show 
the noblest sort of opportunism, while refraining from sacri- 
ficing any single principle. His tenacity of purpose was only 

equalled by his readiness to concede all that was inessen- 
tial; and he held to his policy in the face of doubting 
colleagues, divided followers, an implacable Opposition, and 
constant popular misunderstanding. As a statesman he must 
rank high in our annals, not for any great constructive power 
or peculiar insight, but for his complete mastery of a situation 
which was as novel and complex as ever faced a British 
Government. 

Not the least instructive part of Mr. Butler's book is his 
attempt to estimate the standpoints of the different combatants. 
Reform did not owe its popular appeal to its merits. Five 
out of six of those who shouted against the Duke did not care 
& rush for the actual provisions of the Bill, even if they under- 
stood them. It was a ery round which gathered all the 
various dissatisfactions of the nation. No one believes that 
the ery of “The People against the Peers,” which did duty at 
recent elections, meant that the ordinary Englishman had 
any serious grievance against a Lord, but he might have felt 
aggrieved against his employer and his parson, and the “ Peers” 
signified to him those in authority. In the same way, to the ill- 
paid artisan in 1832 “ Reform” was a word which focussed all 
his aspirations towards a better state of things. -It is more 

difficult to understand the motives of those who resisted the 
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Bill, but it is clear that they had good motives. “ Burke, 
Canning, and Peel,” as Mr. Butler reminds us, “ were neither 
knaves nor fools, and they all with no hesitating voice 
declared against the Reformers of their day.” To begin with, 
they saw in the movement an attempt to try institutions 
by the standard of pure reason, an attitude which they 
detested, not merely from dismal memories of the French 
Revolution, but on sound principles of political philo- 
sophy. Burke's pages provide us with their reasoned 
defence. They believed in property as the basis of political 
power, in variety of representation, and in a system of checks 
and balances; and what infuriated the Tories was that Grey 
and his friends, who preached Reform, also believed in these 
principles. The Bill, they urged, would destroy the old 
variegated web of the Constitution, and substitute a dead 
middle-class drabness. Why, even Place agreed that a 
Government of shopkeepers would be a despicable thing. Every 
interest would be disfranchised except that of the proletariat— 
a dangerous outlook for lovers of freedom, for an uncurbed 
democracy is as great a tyranny as an absolute monarchy. Insti- 
tutions, said the Tories, are more important than individuals, 
and it is only the shallowest of rationalisms that despises 
them. There was a further argument, which weighed with 
thinking men, drawn from Burke's doctrine of representation. 
A representative, they said, should be a free man chosen 
to do the political thinking of his electorate. He has to 
consult his own conscience, not the electors’ mandate, 
and he is a good representative if he thinks honestly and 
clearly. Therefore it is quite immaterial whether he is voted 
for by five or by five thousand. If he has not got the repre- 
sentative character, no popular majority will give it him. 
Lastly, it is to be remembered that to many of a generous 
imagination there was something deadly in the Whig notion 
of progress, even when enshrined in the golden eloquence of 
Macaulay. What was the goal of that progress? “One 
gathers it was a kind of permanent international exhibition, a 
Crystal Palace in which the middle classes might worship the 
three gracious forms of Peace, Plenty, and Property.” The 
fault of the opponents of the Bill was not that they did not 
sympathize with the ideal of its promoters, but that they 
imagined it could be resisted. Reform was a necessary step 
in national development, a step to be taken and then speedily 
forgotten. Both sides exaggerated its ultimate importance ; 
the Tories could not realize its immediate necessity. 





THE AGE OF JOHNSON.* 


THE qualities of genius are not characteristic of an age. We 
speak habitually of the eighteenth century as though it pre- 
sented to us certain definitely marked features distinguishing 
it from all others; but while it has these features, and an 
“ obstinate rationality ” is one of them, we find on closer exami- 
nation that what is common is merely formal, and that the 
essential qualities of genius exist only in relation to certain 
individuals. Collins, Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, Sterne, and 
Fielding : the mere enumeration of their names is sufficient to 
show the diversity of the influences at work. Each individuality 
is clear-cut and separate from its fellows; we do not compare 
Goldsmith with Sterne, Richardson with Fielding or Smollett, 
because each is in his own way incomparable ; the “ formalism” 
of that great age was not real, but only apparent. Certainly 
Jobnson compiled his poem London and his tragedy Irene 
with the same industry and method which he bestowed upon 
the Dictionary, and industry is not the equivalent of inspira- 
tion. On the other hand, it has not its vices, and in the 
eighteenth century the cant of inspiration was not merely 
a cloak for idleness and inefficiency. The great mass of 
literature produced during this period was thoroughly 
efficient. Letters were polite. There was a standard, and 
if that standard imposed many irksome restrictions, it also 
cultivated a sense of proportion and dignity. It is just that 
the tenth volume of The Cambridge History of English 
Literature should be entitled The Age of Johnson. Johnson 
is a standard, and it is precisely his “ obstinate rationality” 
which makes him a standard. He is to us what Voltaire is 
to the French, a complete expression of our national 
character. One may condemn London and Irene, and 








* The Cambridge History of English Literature: Vol. X. The At 2, Johnson 
Edited by Sir a. . Ward and a8. Waller, M.A, Cambridge ; at t niversity 
Press, (9s, net.) 
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remark that Rasselas bas neither the vitality nor the irre- 
sistible irony of Candide; but finally all adverse criticism 
is brought up against that “obstinate rationality,” that 
stubborn and uriswerving common-sense. Contrast his atti- 
tude toward religion with that of Coleridge. “Pray God,” 
wrote the latter to a friend, “that he may grant me a living 
and not merély a reasoning faith.” Johnson would no more 
bandy arguments with his God than he would bandy com- 
pliments with his King. In one of his admirable sermons is 
the passage: “The great efficient of union, between the soul 
and its Creator, is prayer; of which the necessity is such that 
St. Paul flirects us, to pray without ceasing; that is, to 
preserve it the mind such a constant dependence upon God, 
and such /a constant desire of His assistance, as may be 
equivalent to constant prayer.” There is another passage, 
recalling to our mind what Milton wrote of a “ cloistered 
virtue”: “He is happy that carries about with him in the 
world the temper of the cloister; and preserves the fear of 
doing evil, while he suffers himself to be impelled by the zeal 
of doing good, who uses the comforts and conveniences of his 
condition ag though he used them not, with that constant 
desire of ater state, which sinks the value of earthly 
things; whb can be rich or poor, without pride in riches, or 
discontent in poverty; who can manage the business of this 
life with such indifference as may shut out from his heart all 
incitements to fraud or injustice; who can partake the 
pleasures of sense with temperance, and enjoy the distinc- 
tions of honour with moderation; who can pass undefiled 
through a polluted world; and, among all the vicissitudes of 
good and evil, have his heart fixed only where true joys are 
to be found.” No English prose has more balance, dignity, and 
proportion. Coleridge attracts us by his weakness; Johnson by 
his strength, though we know him more intimately than we 
know any other man of letters. Cicero is less complete to us 
precisely because he wrote of himself, and “ce qu’on dit de 
soi est toujours poésie”; but the justice of Boswell should 
have earned him a fourth throne beside Rhadamanthus, 
Lycurgus, and Minos: perhaps it has, Johnson is less read 
by us than Boswell; but Boswell is Johnson, a medium 
through whom we approach one “the very greatness of whose 
pergonality has tended to interfere with the recognition of his 
greatyyess as a man of letters.” We quote the words from 
Mr. D. N. Smith’s chapter on “ Johnson and Boswell” in the 
present volume, an able and interesting piece of work. 
Johnson could strike out his final and magisterial sentences 
upon men and affairs unerringly, because his intellect was 
always immersed in reality; and his verdicts upon his con- 
temporaries, in the main, are ours, There is a singular 
felicity, an almost Shakespearean touch, in the words written 
to Bennet Langton after Goldsmith’s death: “ But let not his 
frailties be remembered: he was a very great man”; and to 
“Junius” he metes his own measure when he says: “ To him 
that knows his company, it is not hard to be sarcastic in a 
mask.” His jadicial position was not unquestioned. Gray 
disliked him; Walpole calls him “ Caliban” and “ Demogorgon,” 
and speaks of him and Mrs. Montagu in one breath as 
“setting up rival altars” at one of Lady Lucan’s blue- 
stocking parties; but Gray admired “ London,” and respected 
the character of “ Ursa Major,” while Walpole is pleased that 
*Demogorgon ” should speak well of his works. Mr. Smith 
points out with justice that Johnson in criticizing “ Lycidas ” 
had in mind his own contemporaries, and certainly it is to the 
influence of Milton rather than to “the tyranny of Pope” 
that poetry in the eighteenth century owed its worst vices of 
rhetoric and inversion, even though that influence was largely 
transmitted through Pope. The age that succeeded Pope was 
not congenial to poetry; but Gray, Collins, and Chatterton are 
sufficient proofs that it was not entirely barren; and that 
they produced so little was more the fault of their own 
temperaments and characters than of any deficiency in the 
ag@litself. 

oe of the most interesting chapters in the present volume 
is feat by Professor W. P. Ker on “The Literary Influence 
of he Middle Ages.” Everything Professor Ker touches 
shpws the same ability and scholarship, but this essay is 
singularly terse and lucid. He traces the development of 
what we may call the mediaeval Renaissance, commonly 
associated with the collaboration of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in Lyrical Ballads, through Temple, Hickes, Percy, 





we 
Gray, Chatterton, and the Wartons. His appreciation ot 
Gray’s work it is a pleasure to quote: — 

“Gray’s two translations from the Icelandic are far the finest 
result of those antiquarian studies, and they help to explain ~ 
comparatively small was the influence of the North upon English 
poetry. How much Gray knew of the language is doubtfy). but 
he certainly knew something, and did not depend entirely on the 
Latin translations which he found in Bartholinus or Torfaeys 
He must have caught something of the rhythm in P 


* Vindum, vindum 
Vif darradar,’ 


and have appreciated the sharpness and brilliance of Certain 
among the phrases. His Descent of Odin and his Fatal Sisters arp 
more than & mere exercise in a foreign language, or a recor] of 
things discovered in little-known mythologies. The Icelandic 
poems were more to Gray than they were to any other scholar 
because they exactly correspond to his own ideals of poetic style— 
concise, alert, unmuffled, never drawling or clumsy.” 

The mediaeval influence in Gray, however, was not wholly 
Icelandic, he had some knowledge at least of Provencal 
poetry through Creecimbeni, and he was a lover of Dante, 
in whom all the Romantic culture of the Middle Ayes ig 
consummated. Equally just is Professor Ker’s verdict op 
Chatterton: “His poetry and his mediaeval tastes are 
distinct; his poetry is not mediaeval.” When he speaks of 
Walpole in connexion with- Chatterton’s impostures he js 
scrupulously fair to him, and justice to Walpole is sufficiently 
rare to be remarkable; while he points out that Chatterton 
“ wanted nothing but time to establish a good practice aga 
literary man.” 

It is impossible for us to notice each individual section of 
this volume, and it is almost invidious to select any for special 
approval, when the general standard of excellence is so well 
maintained. The late Mr. Tovey’s chapter on Gray, rather 
biographical than critical, is the compression of a great mass 
of detail; and he was certainly the most fortunate, in the 
sense of being the best qualified, among all Gray’s biographers, 
The first three chapters on “ Richardson,” “Fielding and 
Smollett,” and “Sterne” give us the history of one of the 
most remarkable literary developments of their age, and show 
us in what sense M. Anatole France’s description of England 
as the home of the novel is true. The chapter on “ Richardson,” 
by M. L. Cazamian, Maitre de Conférences at the Sorbonne, 
is, in fact, an example of how such things should be done. 
Mr. Austin Dobson is responsible for that on Goldsmith, 
Mr. Hunt deals with Hume and Sir A. W. Ward with Gibbon. 
The chapters on “ Philosophers,” “ Divines,” “ The Literature 
of Dissent,” and “ Political Literature” are respectively by 
Mr. Sorley, Archdeacon Hutton, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Previté. 
Orton. We repeat that the level maintained is consistently 
high, though the interest of the subjects may vary according 
to the interests of their readers. We may remark only the 
sins of omission. Mr. Wheatley, in his chapter on “ Letter. 
Writers,” does no more than refer by the way to Cowper ; and 
Burke, too, is treated rather cursorily. “Junius,” whose 
identity with Francis Mr. Previté-Orton considers probable, 
is, after all, a poor substitute for Burke. 





AMAZON SLAVERY.* 

THE revelations that continue to be made of the labour con- 
ditions over a large area of Latin America seem to pour scorn 
on all the efforts of the past to alleviate the lot of subject 
humanity. It isa hundred years since the first of the South 
American States to proclaim their independence—the River 
Plate Republic, Chile, and Venezuela—proclaimed also the 
abolition of the traffic in slaves. Their example was followed, 
sooner or later, by all the rest. Mexico did away with slavery 
in 1829, Brazil—in the economy of which negro slavery had 
played the largest part—in 1888. In all the Latin American 
Codes slavery now stands utterly condemnedand banned. Yet 
the evidence accumulates to prove that, except in certain 
favoured regions where the conditions of the labour market 
give no occasion or excuse for it, a slave system exists as hopes 
less and as cruel as any that inspired the efforts of the 
abolitionists of the last century. 

In certain parts the slave traffic is open and unabashed. 
Tradition and public opinion, which regard the Indian as 
having no “rights” as against the white man, are stronger 
than the law. Hence the man-bunts (corrias) in the Amazon 


* The Upper Reaches of the Amazon. By Joseph F. Woodroffe. With an 
Introduction by Senhor Alfredo Ferreira da Faria. London: Methuen and Co, 
(10s. 6d, net.) 
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—————— Cr . 
forests, slave raids pure and simple, the kidnapping of women 


and children, and the whole gamut of cruelty culminating in 
the unspeakable atrocities revealed in Sir Roger Casement's 
Report. As for these things, says Mr. Woodroffe in telling the 
pitiful story of the sale of two small Indian children which he 
witnessed, they are 80 much a local custom, and as such 
tolerated and protected, that it would be extremely dangerous 
to attempt any disclosure of them while still in the country. 
But though this open enslavement of the Indians is common 
enough—and not only in the vast Amazon wilderness, into 
‘which the arm of the law is scarce long enough to penetrate— 
it is insignificant in comparison with that other system of 
slavery, masquerading under a semblance of legality, and far 
wider in its scope and more indiscriminate in its incidence, 
which is commonly called “ peonage,” but has been better 
described as debt or loan slavery. 

This widespread and deep-seated abuse is an outgrowth of 
the system of indentured labour necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions of these countries, and is based on the legal obliga- 
tion of the contracted labourer (peon) to work off any debt he 
may have incurred to his master (patrén) before he can obtain 
the certificate of discharge (buleta de disponibilidad) without 
which he cannot lawfully seek other service. Since it is 
customary for the peon to receive a large advance on his wages, 
as an inducement to take service (competition for labour being 
keen), he starts in debt, and it is easy for the patrén—if he so 
desire—to keep him there; for the labourer is bound, either 
under his contract or by force of circumstances, to make all 
his purchases at his employer's store, at which exorbitant 
monopoly prices are usually charged. If the peon, realizing 
the hopelessness of ever paying what he owes, attempt to 
escape before his account is adjusted, he may be pursued and 

-punished as an absconding debtor. Even without the fraud 
which, in the case of ignorant Indian and other labourers, is 
easily and commonly practised, it is not hard to see how diffi- 
cult it is for the peon to escape enslavement at the hands of 
unscrupulous employers. He cannot change his service with- 

out the permission of his creditor-master, and the new patrin, 
in taking over his debt, practically buys a slave. 

On the working of this system Mr. Woodroffe, though he 
discusses it with studied moderation, throws a lurid light. 
The most startling revelation to most, though not to all, of 
his readers will be that it is not only the natives who fall 
victims to it, but that white men can be, and often are, 
enmeshed in its toils. Of this Mr. Woodroffe speaks from 


, bitter personal experience; for he himself, under stress of 


dire necessity, has worked as a peon among peons, and—as 
he admits with a frankness that does him credit—has shared, 
as a “loun-slave” of the Peruvian Amazon Company, in 
carrying out the cruel system which he has now made it his 
mission to denounce :— 

“The perpetrators of these cruel deeds,” says Senhor da Faria in 
his introduction, “are no respecters of race. Most of them are 
Peruvians and Brazilians, managing companies registered in 
England, and financed largely by British capital. Among their 
victims are men of their own race, Americans, and Europeans of 


‘ every nationality who have been induced to go out by the idea 


that they could soon earn enough to enable them to return to the 
homeland. . . . Disillusionment comes to most of them in good 
time... . Far away from any town, with no means of communi- 
cating with any representative of a civilized Government, 
cunningly enmeshed in debt by his employers, the white man 
realizes that, like his coloured brother, he is a slave in every 
sense of the word, to be used as long as his labour is profitable, 
and when, from any cause whatever, he can no longer earn his 
food, to be left to die, far away from home and friends. In my 
travels over some of the districts traversed by the author I have 
met men from my own country ... broken in spirit and without 
the slightest hope of escaping from a system which renders it 
impossible for them ever to save enough money to take them back 
home. They have implored me, in the name of God, to warn my 
fellow-countrymen of what they must expect if ever they venture 
into that inhospitable region.” 


It is to be hoped that the warning will not fall on deaf ears. 
It is to be hoped also that the public conscience in England 
willbe aroused by Mr. Woodroffe’s accounts of Englishmen 
enslaved and brutalized under this system, and that it will 
soon be made a penal offence for British subjects, directors of 
companies or others, to share, however indirectly, in responsi- 
bility for these iniquities. 

We have enlarged on this aspect of Mr. Woodroffe’s book 
because it is that which has the most immediate practical 


‘importance. It forms, however, but a minor part of the 





volume, which gives a very vivid and intimate account of many 
aspects of life on the Upper Amazon. The ethnologist and the 
naturalist will find much in it to interest them, and those who 
love tales of adventure will not be disappointed, for the author 
would seem to have u genius for getting into “tight places” 
and out again. Very thrilling, for instance, is his account of 
how he was lost for nine days in the jungle, and how, falling 
into a swoon from exhaustion and hunger, he woke to con- 
sciousness in the hut of painted savages, who nursed him back 
to health with great tenderness and skill. Of this adventurous 
side of the life, indeed, he writes with enthusiasm, and he 
enlarges on the attractions of these regions for sport-loving 
Englishmen, The incursions of “the right sort of men” in 
quest of game would, he incidentally urges, do much to help 
to solve the problem which he has at heart. Very sensible, too, 
are his remarks on the short-sightedness which has concen- 
trated commercial enterprise on the exploitation of rubber, to 
the neglect of the other resources of these regions—their 
untouched mineral wealth, their immense reserves of timber 
and precious woods, and the numberless edible products of a 
soil of incomparable fertility. This moral has already been 
enforced by events in the disastrous “slump” in Amazon 
rubber, If the great riches of the Amazon are ever to be 
made available for mankind, the more pressing moral of Mr. 
Woodroffe’s book must also be generally taken to heart. Want 
of labour is the great need of these countries, as it is the cause 
of, and the excuse for, “ peonage,” and they can never be 
properly developed until the labour system has been put on a 
sound basis. The present system is not only cruel, it is stupid; 
for it wastes and deteriorates the indispensable “arms” of 
wealth, and, in an insensate lust for rapid profite, prepares the 
bankruptcy of the future. 





“INESTIMABLE STONES.”* 


Tue fascination of precious stones goes far deeper than is 
thought by those who have only seen them in the shops of 
the jewellers and on the necks of women. A friend of the 
present writer, who visited the ruby mines in Burma some 
years ago and brought back with her a bandful of unset 
rubies, sapphires, and aquamarines, has never reconciled 
herself to having them made into conventional ornaments, but 
keeps them by her in the rough to feed her eye at these little 
fountains of pure colour. She would probably say, with that 
other fine soul Dorothea in Middlemarch: “It is strange how 
deeply colours seem to penetrate one, like scent. I suppose 
that is the reason why gems are used as spiritual emblems in 
the Revelation of St. John. They look like fragments of 
heaven.” It is a notable fact that the names of the precious 
stones are, almost without exception, as beautiful as the stones 
themselves. Few passages in literature illustrate this better 
than St. John’s description of the New Jerusalem. “The first 
foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a 
chalcedony; the fourth, an emerald; the fifth, sardonyx; the 
sixth, sardius; the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, beryl; the 
ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus; the eleventh, a 
jacinth; the twelfth, an amethyst. And the twelve gates were 
twelve pearls; every several gate was of one pearl.” To these 
we may add diamond and ruby, turquoise and opal, avanturine, 
carnelian, lapis lazuli, and tourmaline. A friend reminds us 
that the Jews, with their racial instinct for beauty, have often 
adopted surnames derived from gems, like those of Rubinstein 
the musician, and the Austrian satirist Saphir. 

Dr. George Frederick Kunz, who is the expert lapidary 
of the famous house of Tiffany in New York, and has 
garnered the learning of a lifetime in his delightful book on 
The Curious Lore of Precious Stones, acutely suggests that 
the charm of jewels lies not only in their brilliance, but in 
their durability—a quality which always possesses a mysterious 
attraction for us mutable creatures of the moment. “All the 
fair colours of flowers and foliage, and even the blue of the 
sky and the glory of the sunset clouds, only last for a short 
time, and are subject to continual change, but the sheen and 
coloration of precious stones are the same to-day as they were 
thousands of years ago, and will be for thousands of years to 
come.” In a world of change and decay and deterioration, these 
symbols of eternity remind us that there is something fixed 
to cling to amidst the clashing waves of illusion, and many 








* The Curious Lore of Precious Stones. By George Frederick Kunz, Londos 3 
J. B. Lippincott Company, (21s. net. ] ’ 
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have held them to be in some way inseparably associated with 
the one essential entity which knows no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. There is, of course, a third and—in the 
logician’s sense—a more accidental reason for the high 
estimation put on precious stones; this is their rarity and 
their consequent market-value. The man who has made a 
hoard of 
* Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great price,” 
cannot but be moved by the thought of the dormant forces 
‘which lie waiting to be called into action if he chooses to 
throw them on the market. As he turns over these little 
‘sparks of fiery light, he dreams of the envies and ambitions, 
the activities and labours, even the crimes and violences, to 
which they would give birth if released from their captivity. 
More than any other kind of portable property, precious stones 
convey the idea of “infinite riches in a little room,” and so 
flatter the sense of power which is dear to even the least 
‘assuming of millionaires. 

The inquiring critical faculty, which is perbaps the most 
strongly marked characteristic of the modern age, is not content 
with knowing that a thing is, but always tries to find out how 
it came to be. Even if we take the fascination of precious 
stones as sufficiently explained by their beauty and eternal 
“lustre, we want to know how men built up the extraordinary 
“wealth of what may here be accurately called “ superstition” 
that has grown up about them. It is hardly enough to say, 
as Byron said of the similar belief about the influence of the 
“stars on human life, that diamonds and rubies, emeralds and 
opals, are 

“A beauty and a mystery, and create 

In us such Jove and reverence from afar 
That Fortune, Fame, Power, Life, have named themselves ” 
_a tutelary and directive jewel. Dr. Kunz makes a careful 
examination of all these ideas—often curious and far-fetched 
in appearance—and shows that “they have their roots either 
“in some intrinsic quality of the stones or else in an instinctive 
appreciation of their symbolical significance.” Folk-lorists, it 
seems, are not yet agreed whether the custom of wearing gems 
in jewellery did not originate in the idea of their occult virtues 
and influence on the wearer's character and fortune, rather 
than in the mere wish for personal adornment; though what 
‘we know of the savage taste for bright and sparkling orna- 
ments, fortified by the habits of the magpie and the bower-bird, 
inclines us to hold that the talismanic use of gems must have 
been a secondary growth. In the Middle Ages, at any rate, 
the belief in the occult influence of precious stones had come 
_to be stronger even than the admiration of their beauties. An 
_English lapidary, writing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, gives an imposing list of the effects of “gemms and 
_ pretious stones,” amongst which he enumerates 
“the making of men rich and eloquent, to preserve men from 
“thunder and lightning, from plagues and diseases, to move 
“dreams, to procure sleep, to foretell things to come, to make men 
‘wise; to strengthen memory, to procure honours, to hinder fas- 
.sinations and witchcrafts, to hinder slothfulness, to put courage 
into men, to keep men chaste, to increase friendship, to hinder 
difference and dissention, and to mako men invisible.” 
Alas! if we really believed that all these fine things could be 
achieved by the mere wearing of the appropriate stones, should 
~ we not ruin ourselves in buying jewels and go about bedizened 
like the denizens of Hatton Garden and Park Lane—who, 
for all the good it seems to do them, might as well wear their 
“Income Tax receipts as their diamonds ? 
.. Jt is easy to understand, with the learned assistance of Dr. 
Kunz, how some of the precious stones have acquired their 
reputation for occult virtues. The world-wide belief in 
“sympathetic” magic accounts for many of them; it is a 
form of homoeopathy based un the maxim that similia similibus 
gurantur, but unscientifically accepting any trace of similarity 
;as adequate. Thus yellow stones, like the beryl or topaz, 
“were thought to cure jaundice. Any red stone would check 
haemorrhage, though the bloodstone par excellence is a dark- 
green chalcedony or jasper, splashed with red markings like 
.bleod-drops. We may hazard a guess that the well-known 
. power of the amethyst to prevent drunkenness, hitherto unex- 
plained, may bave originated in its resemblance in colour to 
‘'t thie uose of the confirmed drunkard. But there are many 
other beliefs which it is well-nigh impossible to explain; we 





must suppose that, like the immortal Topsy, they “ ae | 
There seems no reason in the nature of things why the agate 
should make its wearer agreeable and persuasive: the beryl 
bring success in litigation (what about contempt of Court ?); 
the carnelian stimulate the timid orator: the cat’s-eye drive 
away evil spirits: the emerald foreshow coming events: tlie 
jacinth ensure a warm welcome at an inn—we should pin oy, 
fuith in modern days to diamonds for this purpose : the moon. 
stone arouse love: the ruby guard a vineyard from destructive 
hail-storms: or the sapphire protect its wearer from envy— 
nowadays it often attracts it. On the other hand, we can 
readily understand why the pearl should be not merely the 
emblem but the protector of purity : why the diamond, hardest 
and strongest of all stones, should endow its wearer with 
fortitude, strength, and courage: why the loadstone (which ig 
seldom or never worn in these cold-hearted days) should make 
all women fall in love with its possessor. The intimate 
association of the turquoise with its wearer's health ig 
explained by the undoubted fact that it sometimes changes 
colour when its owner is run down, though its power to 
prevent the breaking of a limb rests on less good authority, 
“ A lady prominent in the London world” is said to have the 
power of restoring the colour to a faded turquoise, but Dr, 
Kunz doubts this; nor does be believe much in the reputed 
sickness of pearls. Lastly, we may note that the opal—that 
most adorable of “captain jewels in the carcanet,” which 
foolish people to-day often hold to be unlucky—was formerly 
thought to combine all the virtues of the various gems, the 
hues of which are united in its many-twinkling light, 





EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


Toe Rev. CHartes Watts WHISTLER, who died in June, 
1913, was a man distinguished in various walks of life. Born 
in 1856, he was educated at Merchant Taylors’ and trained at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, and for some years he practised as a 
surgeon. Then he took Holy Orders, ministered to fishermen, 
and held several livings in the West Country, the last of them 
being Cheselbourne in Dorset. Like many members of the 
medical profession, he became an enthusiastic and learned 
antiquary, and he took part in the work of the Somerset 
Archueological Society and the Dorset Field Club, published 
books on the Anglo-Saxon period, and made a specially 
important contribution to the vexed question of the site of 
the battlefield of Ethandun. His last task was to collaborate 
with Mr. Albany Major in this recondite treatise on the wara 
of the West Saxons; he is described on the title-page as 
“editor,” but in the preface, signed by both writers, we read: 
“It may be difficult to say where the work of the author has 
ceased, and that of the editor begun, in these pages. Indeed, 
we ourselves might find it hard to decide whether author 
or editor has had the larger share in shaping the book.” 
The note of affection in Mr. Major's dedication to the 
memory of his dead friend makes it clear that the critics, 
to whose insight the division of the work between author and 
editor is commended, will not be far wrong in treating it as 
one of the happy instances of successful and barmonious 
collaboration. 

The book bas a special interest as an attempt to write 
history from personal observation. ‘“ Much of the early history 
of these islands,” the authors tell us, “remains writ large on 
the face of the country, if only we had the knowledge and 
ability to interpret the signs aright.” They are well aware of 
the dangers of their method, and have avoided the obvious 
traps of “ history without: documents ” by a careful study of 
documentary evidence, and they base some of their conclusions 
on “certain entries in Glastonbury charters, whose historical 
value has not before been recognized.” Their object is, in 
fact, to apply intimate local knowledge to the investigation of 
written records. There has been, for the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, a controversy about the trustworthiness of the early 
entries in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle with regard to the origins 
of Wessex, and Mr. Munro Chadwick and Professor Oman have 
both shown an inclination to adopt the sceptical” position 
originally taken up by Sir Henry Howorth, and to look to the 
Thames valley for the earliest settlements of the West Saxons. 
In an appendix the authors of the present volume bring to 


*.Eatly Wars of Wessex: being Studies from England’s School of Arms in the 
West. By Albany F. Major. Edited by the late Chas, W, Whistler, M.B.CS, 
Cambridge ; at the University Press, [10s, 6d, net.) 
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bear upon the revolutionary theory the ordinary weapons of 
pistorical attack; in the text they defend the narrative of the 
Chronicle on the ground that “there is nothing in the story 
that clashes with military and strategical requirements, and 
where we are able to check it by topographical and archaeo- 
logical evidence, we find it confirmed and explained in a curious 
and striking way.” The reader's difficulty lies in the fact that 
such an argument can only be fully appreciated by an inquirer 
on the spot who knows the country, and that, though his 

resent teachers speak with knowledge and with certainty, 
other experts are only too likely to differ from them. And 
farther, the whole chain of argument ig so hypothetical as 
-to produce something like bewilderment. Thus, for example, 
we find in the first chapter this sentence: “If we are right 
jn supposing that the old boundaries of Hampshire repre- 
sent the frontier of Cerdic’s Wessex, and if the boundaries 
opposite Charford date from that period, they can have but 
one explanation.” 

There are several difficult hypotheses involved here, and the 
“one explanation” is itself an additional hypothesis, the 
peculiar (and very interesting) property of the authors. 
The second chapter is built on them all, because “the 
evidence we have drawn from the frontier opposite Cbharford 
shows that the final campaign must have ended ina drawn 
battle and an agreement that left each side in possession of 
the ground it held,” and the third chapter identifies “what 
were of necessity some of the ancient frontier lines as existing 
between Saxon and Welsh after the battle of Charford.” The 
whole hypothetical evidence, it must be remembered, depends 
upon the identification of “ Cerdicesford,” the site of a battle 
fought, according to the Chronicle in 519, with Charford. 
The identity is, in the view of our authors, not open to doubt ; 
Mr, Chadwick is content with saying that Cerdicesford 
“seems from Aethelweard’s account [more than four hundred 
years later] to be Charford on the Avon.” We do not under- 
value the learning, the acuteness, or the ingenuity of these | 
early chapters, nor do we find any inconsistencies in their 
argument, But we do not think that, suggestive as they are, | 
they prove more than this—that, if you give the Chronicle the 
benefit of every doubt, it is possible to discover localities, 
within the required area, which could have furnished the 
scenes of such events as the Chronicle describes, Even so, 
it isa point worth making. 

In their later chapters, which deal with the invasions of the 
Northmen, there is more evidence of the ordinary kind, and 
the value of the authors’ methods is more clearly brought out. 





The story of the earliest Scandinavian settlements breaks, 
as they claim, fresh ground. ‘The careful account of 
Alfred’s campaigns gains much from a patient study of the 
geography of the West, and this remark applies especially | 
to the chapters which discuss the site of Ethandun. The | 
narrative of the Chronicle is reprinted to show that “it is 
impossible to read into the history any incidents which justify | 
belief in bases of operation sixty or more miles apart across | 
forest country,” and it is added: “It is still less possible to 
believe in them when the country is known or its features 
realized.” Mr. Major and Mr. Whistler suggest that the 
identification of Ethandun with Edington in Wiltshire arose | 
from an ancient misunderstanding. The view that it is 
Edington in Somerset has much a priori to commend it, and 
the arguments adduced in this book in support of it are not 
easy to meet. It is interesting to find that the theory is as 
old as Rapin’s history, published in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 








ITALIAN YESTERDAYS.* 
Tue readers of Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s A Diplomatist's Wife in 
Many Lands will remember the chapters which described her 
childhood in Rome, In her new “Collection of Memories ” 
she returns to the same city and, to some extent, the same 
theme. “Recollections,” she says, ‘of my own experience 
have found a place beside the stories of saints and sinners 
long passed away from the land where they played their 
parts.” Perhaps in Rome itself this latter element will be 
found most useful, The ordinary guide-hooks are more con- 
cerned with the classical remains, and the few whose taste 
leads them to the study of the Christian antiquities will find 


in Mrs. Fraser a very competent guide, who has taken real 
pains to make her readers share her own enthusiasm. She has 
collected the traditions relating to the martyrdoms of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. Cecilia, the founding of St. John Lateran and 
St. Peter's, and the exploits of Theodosius and Alaric, and i 
some of the details are introduced by “ May we not imagine P’ 
or some kindred phrase, those who read Italian Yesterdays on 
the spot will not be disposed to find fault with their cicerone, 
But the special charm of Rome to some readers will be best 
conveyed by the childish recollections which find a place from 
time to time amid this historical or legendary matter. “In a 
snow-bound land of pale suns and wintry wastes” she can 
shut her eyes and “smell the bitter-sweet of the Campagna 
thyme and daisy, and almost hear the faint piping of the 
solitary shepherd-boy sitting on the low stone fence while his 
flock nibbled audibly at the newly sprung grass.” Or she 
can call up the Grotto of Egeria, “with tbe broken statue 
and the shadowy crystal of its mysterious spring, its sides 
and vault one mantle of diamond-sprent maidenhair fern; 
the moist air and soft green light—a reflection from sun and 
grass outside—making it a place where the most light-hearted 
child could not but feel the solemnity of something very 
ancient and very spiritual.” There was not a touch of 
exaggeration about Mrs. Fraser’s mysticism, for she could 
“leap back to earth with a bound” and join her playmates in 
a “ breathless game,” which began with an incantation, as to 
the origin of which she asks to be enlightened. Perhaps 
some reader who has made a study of “counting-out” rhymeg 
may be able to help her :~ 
“Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 

Apple seed and apple thorn, 

Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

Seven geese in a flock, 

Sit and sing, 

By a spring! 

Out—Out.” 
The players made a hand-in-hand ring, a word was counted to 


each, and the one to whom the last “Out” fell had to fly, 


Unfortunately, much of the Rome of Mrs. Fraser's childish 
recollection is a recollection and nothing more. “ All that is 
ancient and beautiful is an insult to the industrial nobodies, 
with their sordid past and their ignoble future.” It may 
fairly be doubted, however, whether we English people have 
much right to be bard on the Italians. It is true, they 
have more, and more beautiful, things to destroy than we 
have, and the destruction that an Italian builder can point to 
as the result of his “improvements” is greater in proportion 
than anything that his English fellow-worker can claim for 
himself. But the less we have, the greater should be the care 
taken of what there is, and the carelessness with which we 
look on at the ruin of English landscape by the pulling up 
of wayside flowers, the lopping of hedge-row timber, and the 
cutting down of trees which might have helped to soften the 
inevitable change from country to town, leaves us scanty right 
to censure similar indifference in other countries. 





A WANDERER'S TRAIL.* 
Tus is one of the most remarkable records of travel which 
we bave come across. Mr. Ridger, while engaged in bnsiness 
in London, was filled with a great desire to see the world. One 
day a friend asked him, “ Then why the devil don’t you go? ” 
and advised him to ship in the first tramp he could find bound 
for anywhere. The advice was taken, and in his early 
twenties the author, with ten pounds in his pocket, shipped 
in a cargo-boat for San Francisco. Thus began for him a 
very hard time on the Pacific coast. He tried many jobs+« 
lumbering, strawberry-picking, serving in a cigar-store, and 
playing “super” in a country theatre. He was repeatedly 
reduced to his last dollar, and was driven to the many shifts 
of the out-of-work, such as riding free in freight trains. He 
went to Alaska and tried his hand at mining, but, finding it 
no good, returned to San Francisco, and sailed as second mate 
on atramp bound for Japan. ‘They had a terrible passage 
across the Pacific, but once in Japan Mr. Ridger put his 
education to use and obtained’a post as English professor: 
The chapters on Japan are curiously interesting, for- few 
Englishmen have seen the country from Mr. Ridget’s stand- 
point. But the Wanderlust drove .bim onward to’ Kavéa; 
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where he was shocked by the Japanese administration ; among 
the battlefields of Manchuria; and then south down the Chinese 
coast to the Malay Peninsula. There he secured a job as 
purser in a ship bound for Boston, and reached the United 
States on a Christmas Day. 

He returned to England for a couple of months, and then 
set out for South Africa, In Johannesburg he was first a 
storekeeper at the mines and then a worker underground. 
The picture of mining and social life in Johannesburg is 
perhaps the best thing in the book—a record to which we do not 
remember any parallel. Then he joined a labour-recruiting 
expedition to Lake Ngami, where he had many strange 
experiences. The expedition was grossly mismanaged, and 
his return across the Kalahari with the native recruits was a 
very difficult and perilous enterprise. After that he assisted 
in a bottle-store at Johannesburg; but the East called him 
again, and he sailed from Durban to Bombay. The last 
Chapters describe his wanderings down the Malabar coast of 
India, in Burma, in Indo-China, and once again in Japan. By 
this time Mr. Ridger was getting very weary in body and 
mind, and returned to England at the age of twenty-seven, 
having seen about three times as much of the life of the 
world as even well-travelled men see in a lifetime. 

The charm of this volume is that Mr. Ridger saw 
things with the eyes of a cultivated and thoughtful man. 
Experiences which are usually shared only by those who have 
not the mind to reflect-and compare fell in this case to one 
who could extract their full value. Mr. Ridger has an admirable 
gift of writing. He can observe cldsely and describe vividly, 
and his judgments are well worth consideration. Humour, too, 
never deserts him, and the whole spirit of the book is sane 
and cheerful and courageous. Few young men can have ever 
passed through so strenuous a training, but we cannot believe 
that it was wasted. At the end he asks himself what he has 
to show for his years of travel, and we would answer, “ This 
book,” which is ample proof tbat he has learned from his 
strenuous education a sound philosophy and a shrewd know- 
ledge of human nature. 





FICTION, 





TENTS OF A NIGHT.* 

WHETHER she writes independently or in collaboration with 
her sister, the work of Miss Mary Findlater is always welcome. 
The quality of exhilaration may be lacking, for her view of 
life is in the main serious, and she does not shirk its tragic 
aspects. But her stories remind one of the pensive beauty of 
a fine autumn day. The sunshine is subdued, and it is cool 
and refreshing. To read Tents of a Night after, say, Dodo the 
Second is like exchanging the surroundings of a railway 
station for a glade in the New Forest. Here are none of the 
signs of rapid manufacture; the story is the leisurely product of 
thoughtful and sympathetic observation. It has an excellent 
moral, though this is not aggressively enforced, and it is written 
with a distinction which never deviates into preciosity. And 
when the indefinable quality of charm is addéd, some notion 
may be gathered of the gulf which sunders Miss Findlater’s 
work from the fiction which caters for the fashions of 
the hour. 

Titles are often mere labels, but this is something more. 
Miss Findlater borrows it from a phrase of Emerson's in 
which he observes that “we are often made to feel that our 
affections are but Tents of a Night. , . . There are moments 
when the affections rule and absorb us, and make our bappi- 
ness dependent on a person or persons. But in health the 
mind is presently seen again—its over-arching vault bright with 
galaxies of immutable lights.” The truth of the observation 
is illustrated by a romantic episode in the life of a normal 
young woman of to-day. Anne Hepburn, an orphan who 
lived with her aunt and uncle in Scotland, belonged by 
upbringing to the older generation. She had suffered from 
the austerities of Scots Sabbatarianism, but independence 
had brought no violent reaction, only a certain gentle envy 
of her juniors. The sight of the schoolgirl, Barbara Lennox, 
made her wish to be ten years younger. “It makes me think 
that all the pushing, and striving, and talk about women has 
rolled. things round toward the light somehow. She just 
stands up to life, and looks before her, much better than girls 
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did even a few years ago.” ‘Anne is a critical and fastidious 
young woman, yet it is her fate to illustrate the trath of the 
French saying that while one chooses one's friends one submits 
to love. At the house of some friends she meets a young officer 
—Montenegrin on the father’s side, French on the mother’s—an 
engaging but somewhat volcanic youth, who attracts her by his 
romantic personality. No declaration is made, but the attrac. 
tion is mutual, and Anne becomes so distraite on returning 
home that her aunt and uncle propose a trip to Brittany as a 
means of diverting her thoughts from what they consider an 
unsuitable attachment. Anne’s readiness to fall in with the 
scheme is not wholly disinterested, because she knows that 
Captain Voinovich has relations in Brittany, and of course they 
meet. The young man has archaeological tastes, and while 
acting as cicerone to Uncle Peter at Carnac finds opportunities 
for renewing and advancing his suit. But Anne is a shy bird. 
she fully recognizes the disparity in temperament between 
herself and her lover, and resents his tempestuous methods of 
courtship. But Captain Voinovich is not his own master. 
His mother is a Frenchwoman, and, on learning that Anne has 
no fortune, she vetoes the match and promotes his engagement 
with his cousin, Madame Beauregard, a rich and attractive 
widow. The sudden announcement of the engagement is a 
sore blow to Anne, and the wound to her pride is not rendered 
easier to bear by the subsequent behaviour of Voinovich, 
The sequel is concerned with the ‘gradual process by 
which Anne regained her equanimity, a process which 
was undoubtedly more helped by the breaking off of 
Madame Beauregard’s engagement than by anything else. 
Whether she ever met her lover again we do not learn for 
certain : but we infer from one passage that the severance was 
final. Yet she faces the future in a cheerful spirit, treasuring 
her romance with gratitude, and fully emancipated from the 
“fear of living”—in M. Bordeaux's phrase. Apart from 
Anne’s lové story, the book is noteworthy for the admirable 
portraits of her aunt and uncle, whose refined yet invincible 
insularity is brought home by many touches of quiet humour 
in the account of their Breton pilgrimage. But we are not 
at all sure whether Miss Findlater’s most successful achieve- 
ment is not her fascinating picture of Barbara Lennox, the 
very best type of the capable modern girl. Her unlikeness 
to her mother might be regarded as improbable were it not 
for the shrewd comment of Mrs. Hepburn: “ A child with a 
selfish mother is seldom spoilt. It’s the good, devoted ones 
who see to it that their children are indulged. I doubt if Nita 
would forget a hair-curler even if Barbara's life were at 
stake.” 





The Plunderer. By Roy Norton. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)~ 
Mr. Norton must study the art of stage management before 
he can join the ranks of the really first-rate novelists. “ Let 
us go back over the last month or two,” says Dick on p. 17, 
“and think it over.” That is a clumsy way of introducing a 
synopsis of all that happened before we entered the auditorium. 
Nevertheless, The Plunderer is an admirable story of adventure 
and excitement, concerning the exploitation of the “ Croix 
d'Or” gold mine in Western Canada. Certain of the scenes, 
notably that of the riot in the gambling saloon, are worthy of 
the highest praise; and we have throughout a pleasant sense 
that the melodrama is merely incidental to the all-important 
business of shafts and mills; that, for the writer, the interest 
of the story lies, not in attempted murder and dancing halls, 
but in the problem of the neglected mine, where “ the shoes of 
the huge stamps were worn down to a thin, uneven rim, 
battering on broken.surfaces. The Venners rattled on their 
foundations, and the plates had been scarred as if by a chisel 
in the hands of a maniac.” To speak frankly, what interests 
us most is Lily, proprietress of the “ High Light’; and, since 
she neither dies nor marries, we have hopes that Mr. Norton 
will continue her history at a later date. 

James. By W. Dane Bank. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.) 
—James Bowden was not a youth to be admired, and we 
confess that we are easily able to withstand his “animal 
magnetism.” He was educated at the Council school of a 


Lancashire factory town, and at the boarding-school of 
Slingford; he afterwards went into the bat trade, “ made 
his pile” as purveyor of a patent hair lotion, dabbled 
in synthetic rubber, overreached bimself in speculative 


finance, threw over the girl to whom he was engaged, and 
saved his career by a marriage for money. From start to 
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a 
finish be had no other motive than that of self-advancement, 
po other means save unscrupulous “ push.” Yet Mr. Bank 
pas succeeded in making of this unattractive hero a study of 
at interest; instead of a detailed portrait of one individual, 
be has drawn the type, and has painted with broad decisive 
lines its mind and desires. It is true that he falls into the 
gsual mistake of indulging in an over-empbasized realism. 
The account ef Mrs. Bowden’s kitchen is an extreme and 
almost humorous example of the modern delight in the 
insignificant : “ the plain wooden table was covered with a 
elean red cloth, of which the pattern was faded into vague- 
ness. The chairs were solid, with wooden seats, except one 
—a bent wood rocking-chair, which was cane-seated.” But 
the author writes with adequate knowledge of the various 
industries and careers which James adopts, and keeps the love 
intcrest pleasantly in the background. 

Grizel Married. By Mrs. George De Horne Vaizey. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—This book belongs to what might be called 
the country-house type of novel—that is, most of the 
characters are “county” people living in excellently run 
establishments. Lady Cassandra Raynor, the heroine, is a 
fino example of this class. But Theresa Mallison, the 
girl to whom the hero becomes engaged, belongs to more 
middle-class circles. The Grizel of the title has been met by 
Mrs. De Horne Vaizey’s readers before, and an account of her 
initiation into married life inrural England with two servants 
is amusingly given. It may, however, be doubted whether 
Grizel would have made quite so great a success with so little 
exertion. The book contains a good deal of entertainment, 
though it is not a serious work of art. 

READABLE Novews.—Monksbridge. By John Ayscough. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—An account of life in an English 
country town. “ John Ayscough’s” vsual readers will not be 
surprised to find that most of the good people in the book 
become Roman Catholics. The Price of Delusion. By Sir 
William Magnay, Bart. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—An 
amusing detective story in which it will take the reader a very 
long time to discover the real villain of the piece. Barbara 
end Company. By W.E. Norris. (Constableand Co. 6s.)— 
A volume of what are, in effect, short stories of contemporary 
life, Mr. Norris’s middle-aged heroine Barbara being the 
ehief connecting link between them. A Castle in Bohemia. 
By David Whitelaw. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story 
eoncerned with a secret society, a murder, and a romantic 
eastle. It is quite well executed, but the author should 
abandon his practice of perpetually alluding to his hero as 
“The Honourable Herbert.” The Making of a Soul. By 
Kathlyn Rhodes. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—In this novel 
the hero marries his typewriting secretary out of pique at 
having been jilted by another lady. He, of course, subse- 
quently falls in love with his wife. If the theme is a little 
well-worn, it is adequately treated, and the heroine is an 
attractive figure. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
veserved for review in other forms. } 


The Portuguese Amnesty. By the Earl of Lytton. (L. 
Upcott GillandSon. 6d.)—This pamphlet contains a reprint 
of the searching criticism of the Portuguese Amnesty Bill 
which Lord Lytton published in the daily Press last March. 
In a brief preface he points out that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment still keeps up the feeling of unrest and bitterness by 
persisting in the abhorred Courts-Martial—and we may note 
that the notorious Costa Gonsalves, who was justly censured 
by the Supreme Court for his gross “abuse of authority,” 
still continues to act as Judge-Audilor at these irregular 
tribunals. Miss E. M. Tenison appends an historical account 
of the British protest against the barbarous treatment of 
the Portuguese political prisoners during the last two years, 
and a report of the speeches at the meeting in London on 
February 6th, 1914. We have every sympathy with the 
brave crusade of Miss Tenison and her colleagues in their 
insistence that the elementary principles of justice and 
humanity should be enforced in Lisbon. We are glad to note, 
as evidence that Portugal still contains the seeds of greatness, 
Miss Tenison’s remark that, “ while the tyranny of the Lisbon 





Government bas produced in England the worst possible 
impression, on the other hand the resolute fidelity and brave, 
uncompromising spirit of the political prisoners have won 
admiration and respect as well as sympathy and warm com- 
passion—the courage of these victims of persecution being 
worthy of the finest traditions of the Portuguese nation.” 





A Traveller at Forty. By Theodore Dreiser. (Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a rather disappointing book. 
The author is a well-known American novelist of the neo- 
realistic echool, and we expected that his first impressions 
of England and the Continent would have been more vivid 
and personal than they turn out to be. Mr. Dreiser was 
unfortunate to be under the guidance of the terrible speci- 
men of British Philistine whom he describes with so mach 
affectionate detail. The ability of the novelist is shown in 
the sketch of the Barfleur household and social circle, but the 
rest of the Look seldom rises above the commonplace, 





Highways and Byways in Shakespeare’s Country. By W. H. 
Hutton, (Macmillan and Co, 5s, net.)—We heartily envy 
Mr. Hutton his pleasant task, and do not wonder that “ it is 
with a sigh that the pen is laid down, the books put 
away, the feet no longer turned towards Warwick ways.” 
Shakespeare’s country is both charming in itself and rich 
in historical and literary associations. Mr. Hutton has per- 
ambulated it from end to end, and describes his travele—alike 
in the present and the past, in facts and in records—with 
scholarly enthusiasm. It is needless to praise the beautiful 
illustrations of Mr. Edmund New, which are thoroughly in 
keeping with the spirit of this admirable series, 





The Philosophy of Biology. By James Johnstone. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 9s. net.)—The point of view and 
the methods of treatment adopted in this learned and 
thoughtful essay are those suggested by Driesch and Bergson, 
Science, says Driesch, is the attempt to describe Givenness, 
and philosophy is the attempt to understand it. Our Given- 
ness is constituted by the knowledge that we attain in 
investigating the phenomena of Nature—“ our perceptions, 
thinned out, so to speak, modified by our mental organiza- 
tion, related to each other, classified and remembered.” But 
this knowledge is, at the best, merely description, and to all 
thoughtful minds there is an irresistible impulse to attempt 
to go beyond it—‘“to seek for the reality that we feel is 
behind the shadows.” Mr. Johnstone has nigde this attempt 
in connexion with the phenomena of life, and his book is well 
deserving of careful study. 





The History and Theory of Vitalism. By Hans Driesch. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. 0. K. Ogden’s excellent 
translation of Professor Driesch’s well-known book has had 
the advantage of a thorough revision by the author, who has 
also rewritten the whole of the systematic section for this 
English edition. The doctrine of Vitalism, with which 
Professor Driesch’s name is so prominently associated, is 
clearly set forth in these pages, both in its historical and 
theoretical aspects. Ever since Aristotle it has been a matter 
for discussion with biologists whether the purposive element 
in vital processes is merely the outcome of chemical and 
physical factors, or whether it is the result of some new 
factor peculiar to life itself. Professor Driesch takes the 
latter view, holding that life is “not a mere field of chance,” 
and cannot be explained by any purely mechanical theory, 





Maize. By J. Burtt-Davy. (Longmans and Co, 25s. net.) 
—In this portly volume one of the most important food-grains 
of the wor!d is studied with great thoroughness. The author 
isa botanist and agricultural expert in the service of the South 
African Department of Agriculture, and wrote his book last 
year whilst he was carrying on some researches at the Cam- 
bridge School of Agriculture. He has borne in mind the 
needs alike of farmers and students, and we should think 
that he can have omitted nothing of importance which bears 
on the cultivation, handling, uses, and history of what our 
American cousins describe as “ corn” par excellence, 





Canada and the British Immigrant. By Emily P. Weaver. 





(Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d. net.)—The author of this 
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book settled in Canada a good many years ago, and is, there- 
fore, able to put herself in the position of the intending 
immigrant, to whom she gives many useful hints—the most 
useful of all being the warning “to make very particular 
inquiries as to conditions in the special line of work you intend 
to follow before leaving home.” Strong, healthy, well-educated, 
and practically trained men and women are always likely to 
succeed; but Canada is no place for the lazy, the ignorant, or 
the unfit——Canada: the Western Cities. By Henry Howard. 
(Investors’ Guardian. 2s. net.)—Mr. Howard has made a care- 
ful study of the borrowings and assets of the municipalities 
of Western Canada, and concludes that the British capital 
invested in their securities is amply covered by their assets. 





Map of Australia. (G. W. Bacon and Co. 25s.)—This new 
map of Australia is on the scale of 1: 2,500,000, or 39°5 miles 
to an inch: It embodies the results of the latest surveys, 
and shows rivers in blue, railways and roads in red, while the 
place-names are in black. It is sufficiently up-to-date to 
mark the Commonwealth territory set aside for the new 
Federal capital at Canberra, and the approximate route of the 
transcontinental railway now planned. There are insets of 
Tasmania and Papua. It can be purchased either mounted on 
rollers for the wall, or in a neat case for the bookshelf. 





New Epirions.—Essays by Matthew Arnold. (H. Milford. 
1s, 6d. net.)—This very desirable volume contains the Essays 
in Criticism (first series only, the second series being presum- 
ably still copyright), the lectures on translating Homer, and 
five papers hitherto uncollected, including the famous 
inaugural lecture at Oxford “On the Modern Element in 
Literature.” American Government and Politics. By C. A. 
Beard. (Macmillan and Co. 9s. net.)—This new and revised 
edition of Professor Beard’s admirable survey of Federal and 
State government in the United States deserves a place on the 
shelves of all political students———Alfred in the Chronicles. 
By E. Conybeare. (W. Heffer and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.)—This 
second edition of Mr. Conybeare’s popular sketch of King 
Alfred, with extracts from the original chronicles of his life, has 
been revised in the light of criticisms and of new work that has 
been done since its first issue in 1899. An Everyday Guide 
for the Secretary and Officials of a Limited Company. By T.H. 
Deighton. (E. Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.)—This handy little book 
has been revised to include the provisions of the Companies 
Acts, 1908 and 1913. Urquhart and Glenmoriston. By W. 
Mackay. (Northern Counties Newspaper Co. 10s,)—The 
first edition of this interesting chronicle of “olden times in a 
Highland parish” has long been out of print. Amongst 
cheap reprints of readable fiction we note The Honourable 
Molly, by Katharine Tynan, and Court Royal, by S. Baring- 
Gould (Smith, Elder, and Co., 1s. net each); The Infamous 
John Friend, by Mra. R. 8. Garnett, and Comment s’en Vont 
les Reines, by Colette Yver (T. Nelson and Sons, 7d. and Is. 
net); The Green Graves of Balgowrie, by J. H. Findlater 
(Methuen and Co., 7d. net); and Memory Corner, by Tom 
Gallon (John Long, 7d. net.) 
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MAN AGERESS. 
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THE EXHIBITION. 





Every year brings its own “ Exhibitions.” For example, we 
have one pleasantly referred to as “ Sunny Spain” at Earl’s Court, 
and another dignified by the term “Anglo-American” at 
Shepherd’s Bush. At either place one may renew the joys of one’s 
youth by taking sharp declivities amidst painted scenery or have 
the straight rush into oblivion by shooting the chutes. These and 
many more trifling feats of endurance can be accomplished, and, 
doubtless, some sort of educational value »ttaches to the side 
shows. Yet, apart from one’s interest in the crowd, the vital 
personal interest is usually lacking. This is not the case with 
the exhibition of men’s wear, including every detail of outfitting, 
which is held every day at GIEVE’S (Gieve, Matthews and 
Seagrove, Ltd.), of 65 South Molton Street, New Bond Street, W. 
It is impossible not to be interested in the exhibits contained 
within the compass of that cheery building. If the delight of a 
yisit is rendered impossible, Gieve’s fully illustrated catalogue, 
vith numerous patterns, will be sent post free upon request. 


EXTRA-ORDINARY COCOA 


Messrs. Savory and Moore manufacture an excellent preparation 
of Cocoa and Miik which is quite unlike the ordinary article and 
has many distinctive features. The chief of these are as follows: 

It is made from specially selected Cocoa and pure sterilised 
country milk. 

It is exceptionally nourishing and sustaining, and its delicious 
flavour is much appreciated by connoisseurs of cocoa, 

It is very easily digested, and can be enjoyed even by those who 
are quite unable to take tea, coffee, or cocoa in the ordinary form. 


It is an excellent thing for those who suffer from weak digestion, 
any form of dyspepsia, or insomnia. 
It needs neither milk nor sugar, and can be made in a moment, 
hot water only being required. 
Tins 2s, 6d. & 1s. 62., of all Chemists and Stores, 
SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, by return, post free for 
$4. Mention this journal and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


HALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE ERAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
went with the minimum tax on digestion, Is an efficient corrective of 
imsomnia taken hot before retiring, 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fuliest nutriment— therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1e. Gd., Ze. Gd. and tia, 


IRIAL SIZB, free by post on application te 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis- 


tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form, 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner, 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry are increasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records. 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many @ 
cherished volume. 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art. 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, Lond n, W. 


= _ — — +. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS, Ltd. 
Estd. 1796 BRISTOL 


WINE MERCHANTS, by Royal Warrant 
to His Majesty KING GEORGE V. 


are prepared to submit from their unrivalled duty-paid stock 
samples of over One Hundred varieties of pure Bordeaux, to 
enable the consumer to find a satisfactory reply to the query :—~ 


Why Not CLARET? 


Sample Case for 158., carriage paid, containing :— 


1 Bot. Cotes de Blaye, 1909, 1 Bot. Cos d’Estournel, 1907, 
Vin Ordinaire ... 18/- per doz. 28/- per doz, 
z i Bot. Chateau Langoa, 19060 
1 Bot. Montferrand, 1906, (8rd growth St. Julien) 
Luncheon Claret 21/- per doz 2/- per doz, 
1 Bot. Chateau Palmer, 1899 
(8rd growth Cantenac) 
52/- per doz 


1 Bot. Medoe Supérieur, 
Vin de Table ... 24/- per doz. 


Write for Descriptive Price List, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,C00,co0o. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,060,000, 


ROYAL, MOTAL Funns - £19, 618,135. 


| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


| OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


Re Income Tax, Notably Super-Tax, and Death Duties. 





Many able articles and office circulars have recently been issued to the public 
explaining the enormous value of Life Insurance in connection with the 
incidence of Income Tax, and as a means of providing profitably in advance for 
Death Duties. Quite apart from the valuable Insurance protection given by a 
well-chosen Life Policy, the actual and GUARANTEED yield under certain 
policies equals 4} per cent. compound interest. When the Insurance element, 
and the absolute safety of the moneys paid in as premiums, are also taken into 
consideration the Insurance investment is seen to be one very hard to beat. 
BUT EVERYTHING DEPENDS ON THE WISE SELECTION OF THE 
INSURANCE OFFICE AND THE SAGACIOUS ADAPTATION OF THE 
POLICY IN EACH MAN’S CASE TO HIS CIRCUMSTANCES AND 10 
THE OBJECTS AIMED AT. NO ORDINARY MAN I8 CAPABLE OF 
HANDLING THIS DIFFICULT SUBJECT TO THE BEST ADVAN. 
TAGE: COMPETENT AND SPECIALISED ADVICE IS INDISPEN.- 
SABLE. ‘The undersigned has practised as an independent adviser on 
Life Insurance for 14 years. He has been consulted on more thaa 
17,000 occasions. He has placed annually during the past seven years 
Life Policies insuring sums exceeding three-quarters of a million 
sterling in amount. His advice is available on simple conditions (to be had 
on application) to which exception has only been taken 18 times. His 
advice costs nothing, and can be accepted or rejected at pleasure, and can be 
had either orally or in writing. He had the honour to serve his full time in 
the Covenanted Civil Service of India, holding for many years the office of 

incipal legal adviser to his Government, He is connected with no Life 

ffice, and has built up his present business by proceeding upon common- 
sense principles. He owes much of his success to the untiring support of 
those who have been good enough to consult bim and to act on his advice. 

Innumerable existing Policies are susceptible of solid improvement. Mr. 
Henderson is prepared to show well-nigh incredible yet irrefutable examples 
of such improvement, even in respect of Policies which have been in force for 








many years and held in offices of very high reputatiou.—E, P, HENDERSON, 
LC.S., retd., 42 Leinster Gardens, London, W, 
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By £fpecial Appcintment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 


Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 





NDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be CLOSED on July Ist, 1914, 
for os day only, for the preparation of the Interim Dividend payable August 
Ist, 1914. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names, 

41 LothLury, E.C., A, A, KEMPE, 

June 22nd, 1914. Secretary. 
f—  —_——__— —— =——— —— — $< — ——————=———_ 
XO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A long-established 
and thoroughly efficient ADVERTISING AGENCY, situated in Central 
London, can be highly recommended by press and clients to act as London or 
English Representative for any class of publication, «ither Country, Colonial, 
American, or Indian, or as Advertising Agent. Moderate terms.—Address: 

Box No, 693, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


: FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 
Speers FOR SALE.—The principals of a first-class old- 


established resident school, at a favourite health resort, wish to retire 
and dispose of their school, which produces receipts of almost £5,000 a year— 
net profit nearly £1,300, ecu terms of transfer would be made with a 
suitable lady or ladies able to pay down at least £1,000.—For further parti- 
culars apply T 2125, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational 
Agents, 158 to 162, Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
o Ua Ft Tt O F »O RB DOR. 


The London County Council invites applications for the positions of 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES at the County Secondary School, Sydenham :— 

is ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Classics and English. 

») ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach History—subsidiary subject English, 

(c) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach English—subsidiary subject History. 

Candidates must have obtained Honours in a final examination fora degree held 
by a recognized University and must have had good secondary school experi- 
ence. Ability to take part in Games will be an additional recommendation, 
Any of these Mistresses may be required to give part of her time to the County 
Secondary School, Forest Hill, which is under the same Head-Mistress and is 
to be amalgamated with the County Secondary School, Sydenham, 

Applications are also invited for the position of 

(d) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Clapham, 
especially qualitied to teach English, Ability to teach History would be an 
additional qualification. Candidates must have obtained Honours in English 
in a final examination for a degree held by a recognized University. 

In each case the commencing salary will be from £120 to £170, according to 
previous experience, rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10. Applications 
must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appointment, by 
sending a Geng’, addressed foolscap envelope to the +5 DUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m, on Thursday, 9th July, 1914, 
in the case of (a) (b) and (c), and 16th July in the case of (d), Every com- 
munication must be marked “ H. 4,”" on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify for appointment, 
No relative of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the School is 


éligible. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


fy’ OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications from persons desirous of 
having their names placed on the panel of approved LECTURERS in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE to classes held in evening institutes and other institutions, 
Candidates should be prepared to deliver courses of about 25 lectures, accom- 

yanied by class instruction, on one or more of the following periods of English 
iterature:—(I.) Shakespeare. (II.) Cavalier and Puritan Literature. 
(IIl.) The Literature of the Eighteenth Century. (IV.) The Period of the 
Romantic Revival. (V.) Aspects of Victorian Literature (to the death of 
Tennyson). (VI.) Modern English Literature (beginning, broadly speaking, 
with Meredith and Hardy, and with poets later than Swinburne and Morris). 

The remuneration of Lecturers at evening institutes is 10s, 6d. an evening of 
about two hours. The remuneration of Lecturers at other institutions is £1 
an evening, but candidates must be qualified to deliver courses of an advanced 
type on one or more of the periods mentioned above or on other literary 
subjects. In each case the remuneration mentioned will cover the correction 
of any homework that may be necessary. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, Li sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment 
W.C., to whom they must be returned by llam. on Monday, 6th July, 1914. 
Every communication must be marked “ T.6."" on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GUMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council. 


‘\7AUANCY FOR AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
UNDER THE CEYLON EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires an INSPECTOR of 
SCHOOLS for service under the Ceylon Education Department; salary £500, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £600. Candidates must be graduates in 
Honours of a British University, and qualified to inspect and examine higher 
work in English subjects and Classics in Secondary English schools. The 
officer appointed will be entitled to leave of absence and pension under the 
regulations of Government Service in Ceylon, and will be expected to assume 
duties at the beginning of October. 

Applications should be submitted BEFORE THE l4ra JULY in covers 
marked “C.A.” to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall 
London, 8.W. 
. SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 5.W, 





























NGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


WANTED, in October, for Secondary ini 
Education :— : Schools under the Ministry ot 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salary £295 
a ee,  — per saat ( 
pensionable staff. owance for passage out to E 
SCIENCE MASTE«, (Experimental Physics and Chemises 
ment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. 
£369 per aunum (L.Eg.3) per mensem). Allowance for 
to Egypt, and for return at close of contract, Passage out 
Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age and un . 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, — 
experience as teachers, —_— training as ‘Teachers of Physical ‘T have 
will bea recommendation, Four lessons daily, on an average Fridat 
“a. a soonten net less than two months. F v5 only 
pplications shou addressed, not later than July 4th 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Edscationn te a 
a 28 pon pee 3 het see men London, 8.W., from whom furthes 
information and copies the Application Form ma: i 3 
candidates will be interviewed in aden. neta Selected 


}GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


4 
WANTED, in September, for the followin sts in the Girls’ 
Training Colleges for Teachers under the Ministry of banention oe ont 
(a) ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES (English and usual school subj 
including Elementary Science), and MISTRESS OF METHOW 
Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and have experience 
in teaching. University qualifications and experience in the traini 
of teachers desirable. al 
(b) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. Candidates must have a 
recognised Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special 
training and experience as a ‘Teacher of Practical Cuokery, Laundry 
Work and Housewifery. 
(c) KINDERGARTEN MIS!IRESS, Candidates must have the Higher 
Froebel Certificate and experience as a Kindergarten Mistress, 
Salary £197 per annum (L.Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(L.Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable staff,with furnished quarters. Allowances 
for passage out to Egypt. 
Candidates must be of robust constitution and between the ages of 25 and 3%, 
Pupils mainly Mohammedan, English Head-Mistress. Summer vacation 
not less than two months, Applications should be addressed, not later thay 
July 4th, 1914, to Miss BORROW, c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational 
Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from 
whom further information and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, 
Selected candidates will be interviewed in London. 


r annum (L.Eg.% 
.Eg.32 per meusem), oq 


Appoint. 








\GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


WANTED, in October, for the Khedivial Training College, Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

LECIURER IN SCIENCE, (Experimental Physics and Chemistry.) 
Salary £450 per annum (L.Eg.35 per mensem), rising to £554 (L.Eg.45 
er mensem), on pensionable staff. Allowance for passage out te 

Candidates must be under 35 years of age. Applicants must have takena 
University Degree with Honours, and have experience as Teachers, Four 
lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only excepted, Summer vacation not 
less than two months, 

Applications should be addressed, not later than July 15th, 1914, to A. 1. 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission im 
England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., from whom further 
information and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected 
candidates will be interviewed in London. 

K GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 

YU ee 
WANTED, in October, for the Khedivial Training College, Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES (SWEDISH SYSTEM). 

Appointment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary 
£369 per annum (L.Eg.30 per mensem), Allowance for passage to Egypt and 
for return at close of contract. 

Applicants must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. They 
must have had certified training in a course of Swedish Gymnastics, and have 
had experience in teaching in a school. Preference will be given to applicants 
who have also a University Degree. Daily work, Fridays only excepted, 
Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Applications should be addressed, not later than July i3th, 1914, to A. H, 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, Egyptian Education Mission in England, 
28, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., from whom further informa- 
tion and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in Craton. 





(yountY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 





The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE STUDY 
at the Bingley Training College for a period of one year only, commencing ia 
September next. Candidates must be women. Last date for the receipt of 
applications: 10th July. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ALEXANDRA HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


APPOINTMENT OF LADY WARDEN. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the post of LADY 
WAKDEN of the hostel for Women Students. The salary offered is £200 per 
annum, payable terminally, together with board and residence at the hostel. 

Applications, which must be received not later than the 17th day of July, 
1914, should be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
of the appointment may be obtained. 

Canvassing will be considered a ground for disqualification. 

J. H, DAVIES, M.A. 
Registrar. 





R. CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AMER- 
SHAM.—Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach 
Junior English and History throughout school, also Drill and a little 
Arithmetic. Degree and some experience essential; ability to undertake 
duties of Scoutmaster an advantage. Salary £120—£140, according to qualifica- 
tions, &e., rising to £180, non-resident,—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 
R. CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AMER- 
SHAM.—Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take 
PREPARATORY FORM (ages 10—12) in English, Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Nature Study, a and Modelling, and Singing throughout 
the School. Ability to help with Swedish Drill would be an ——_ 
Experience essential. Salary £100, non-resident.—Apply to the HEA 
MASTER, 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
0 TRURO COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with e in 
WANTED ni General El t Sei 2, Botany (good), odern 
Science tes must be good Soe and willing to take an 
Geogra? Tie games. Experience (or Teaching Diploma) a recommendation. 
£100. rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140, A 
Salary initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable candidate with experi- 
higher orms of application, which may be obtained, on receipt of stamped, 
as foolseap envelope, from the HEAD-MISTRESS, should be returned 
to ber on or before 4th July, 1914. 
qth June, 904.0 —— ea 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOCT. FOR BOYS. 


0 ORNWALL 

WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach French 
and Geveral Form subjects. Games a recommendation. Salary £120, rising 

gpnual increments of £10 to a maximum of £160.—Apply, on or before 
j Pe Ist, 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, 4 King’s Road, 
Posed June, 1914, RES net be rt a 
pose wate EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 





WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Mathe- 
jes, English, Nature Study, Physieal Exercises, and share in Games. 
Applicants must have a degree or have passed an Intermediate Arts or Science 
Exsmination, or Equivalent. Salary £120, on annual increments of £10 
toa maximum of £160,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 





Helston. 
Grd June, 1906 OB 
DRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MISTRESS wanted, in September, to work in Preparatory Department (Boys 


ely, from age of 8). Must hold Higher Froebel Certificate and have had 
experience in the teaching of young boys. Salary at the rate of £100 per 


annum. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Town Hall, Preston, 
20th June, 1914, 


B IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress— Miss A. F. EDWARDS, 


WANTED, in September next, an EXPERIENCED ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

Salary £120 to £140, according to qualifications and experience. Forms of 

ication, which should be returned by the 4th July, may be had from the 

: ETARY. Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 

MISTRESS. Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Education Department, ROBERT T, JONES, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Secret 

16th June, 1914, 


(JOUNTY BOROUG H OF ST. HELENS. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


A, HOWARTH, 
Town Clerk, 


The Committee require the services ofan ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the Municipal Technical School. Salary 
£150, rising to £180 per annum. 

For particulars and form of application send stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope to JOHN A, HARTLEY, Secretary for Education, St. Helens, to 
whom applications may be sent not later than July 4th next. 


NOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CORNWALL.— 
Applications invited for HEAD-MASTER ofa Dual School from September 
pext. Salary £200 a year and House. Candidates must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom.—Applications to be made not later than 
Jaly 10th on forms to be obtained from A, ISBELL, Correspondent, Fowey. 


(jouNnty BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


Applications are invited for the position of LADY LECTURER in ENGLISH 
and SUPERVISOR of WOMEN STUDENTS, at a commencing salary of £175 
per annum.—Further particulars on application to 


T. THORP, Secretary. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Fach pupil has separate 
bedroom.— Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Seusnementh. 
ADY GRADUATE Coaches for London Matriculation 
and other Examinations, Would coach backward pupils during school 
holidays. In or near London preferred, Terms moderate. Excellent testi- 
monials, Several years’ experience in teaching.—" A. T.,”” Box No, 691, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
LERGYMAN, Public School and Oxford M.A., is prepared 
to receive into his large country Rectory TWO or THREE BACKWARD 
and DELICATE BOYS, needing supervision.—Apply, in first instance, 
Box, No. 692, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


LECTURES, &c. 


OER WELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from The Principal. 


PHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 








CITY AND GUILDS 


CHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


7? 


Principal: Professor SILVANUS P. THOX PSON, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S, 





Full day courses of Instruction in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINELRING. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
INDUSTRIAL & TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY, 

The training is adapted to the needs of various students, ineluding (a) Pupils 
from Secondary Schools above the age of 15 who desire to receive a practical 
and scientific training bearing upon their future industry or profession ; and 
(b) young men who, having previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship in 
works, desire to go through a more systematic training in engineering and 
chemical science, 


In addition to Lecture Theatres and Class Rooms the College contains 
Laboratories and Workshops specially equipped for instructional purposes, 
including among others Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawing 
Offices, Wood and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physies, Electrical and 
Magnetic Laboratories, Dynamo and Generating Rooms and Chemical 
Laboratories, 

The next Entrance Examination will be held on September 22nd in the 
subjects of Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation Examination of 
any British University is accepted instead, 

The Fees are £20 per annum. 


The Programme of the College, giving particulars of Admission, Entrance 
Examination, Syllabuses of instruction, the careers to which the training 
afforded at the College leads, and other information, may be had post free on 
application to the REGISTRAR of the College at the above address, 


MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 

opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 

upwards. Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanet, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
FA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore, Well equipped 


Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c,, taught. Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Gomes and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St. Mary's, Paddington), 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For lllus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltehier, 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Frincipal—Miss PARKER, 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 

tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 


Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 
HAL IL 


mu DOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.4,, London, 
Founded 1853, 


so — — 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July Wth, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hyyiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


Mo GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 

ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Sehool and the 
staudard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellen$ 
examination results. Good garden and field for games, References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Bev, Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
2c., C.M.S., and wany others,—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
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 O pahestaten EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
———__ (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of £25 
for giris under 14, Competitors must attain the required standard of pro- 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council. 

Last date of Entry, July mn | to The SECRETARY, Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
py. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated). 
FOUNDED 1888. 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which little 
boys under seven are admitted). 
The School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new Buildings on Wind- 
mill Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 
A BOARDING-HOUSE, under the control of the School Council, adjoins 
the extensive playing-fields surrounding the School. 
EARLY INTIMATION is requested for Enrolment and also for Boarders. 
7 ne Examination for New Pupils takes place on Saturday, 
uly llth, 
Prospectus and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
ytounds of 70 acres, over ft. above sea level, Health and happiness first 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa 
fion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistross, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose nts are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
gant, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 
rench; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical eeining; Speetal 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


AA ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
UNDER the ENDOWMENT of the WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 


HABERDASHERS, 


SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING EXHIBITIONS are awarded every year. 
In addition to the School Boarding-House there are two others, one of which 
offers special advantages to girls with literary talent who wish to go on to the 
Universities, and at the other the daughters of clergy and professional men 
are received at reduced fees on special conditions.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
{}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examination in July. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 
FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


8? 
Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 
() Srsinis any capi EASTBOURNE— 
Colle, 














Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

ge).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914, 


(aon LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 





NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.8. Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
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K Backward Children of the Upper Classes. EY eae HOOL les 
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BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & © 
B SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Goa ONTAL 
only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DETi an 
BOYS, RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION. Coachin f _— 
University, &c.—P. J. B, TILLARD, B,A., and R. E. ABBOTT, Principal 


+ . " —— 
| Dt iy COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of © . 
PUSuTA TOM bene bch Moca Dees ena ihe ev, Fae me 
4 » a. ool House, Dover Coll Nee . 
College Close, Dover. 4 , lege, or the Bursar, The 








TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursder ate Plap 
1914, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, . Sept, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTONR 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. . 
the DATE OF THE ABOVE EXAMINATION HAS BEEN CHANGED 
TO JULY 21 AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Six Scholarships offered §, 
competition. D. E. NORTON, M.A.,, Head-Master” 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 








| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
} IGHGATE SCHOOL. — The Annual Scholarship 
Examination will be held at the School on November 19 and 
when one Gladstone, four Foundation, and five Boarding Seholarships A 
be awarded, The amounts vary from £41 to £64 per annum.—Application te 


the HEAD-MASTER before November 14. Applications for admission next 
Term should be sent in early, as the School numbers are full. 


NHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lst, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING EDWARD . VI. SCHOOL, NORWICH — 

Reconstitutep 1549. Head-Master, Rev. W. F. BROWN, late Tuter 
of Wellington College. Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 8th and 9th.—For particulars apply te 
the Head-Master, School House, The Close, Norwich. 





C= COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modera 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for Army Candidates, and « 
PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for Day Boys, Examination in July. Par 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


PYHE LEY S SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
otk _Particulars from the BURSAR. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.,), 
Full Prospectus on application. 


A SCHOLARSHIP OF £20 is offered for Competition in July ; age limit & 
Also an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP OF £20, for boys under 11, Par. 
ticulars on application. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 17th. 

NAST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S 

/ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cade 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts,ewimming-bath, &c, Exhibt- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


N\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 
} OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17) to 18% 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on ouylestion. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Kach Depart 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS1E8. 


Private football and cricket ground, 
Healthy life in couutry 








Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
loys subject to mate ‘Léerms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
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AMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 

ts corrected. Private andl Class Lessous.— Write for Prospectus to 119, 

pedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 


a FOREIGN. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 


yr NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Languages, &c.— 
jenlars from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplain, late 
ae Tang. Master, Sherborne and M. Taylors’. __ 7 
T\IEPPH. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
e ils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Tahrees BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





FARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 

Piano Singing, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 

rts, good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche. 

———— - = — = — a a 

ARIS.—Miss MacLEHOSE (Westdel, Dowanhill, 

Glasgow) highly recommends MADAME DE BAILLEUL’S Pension, 

} Rue de Mezicres, PARIS, Good table, central situation, prices moderate. _ 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(i) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

MA. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 

NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 

rt of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family Party or 

Ladies as PAYING GUESTS from July Ist. Private sitting-room 

vided. Rooms available: 1 doubie bed and dressing room; 1 large single 

m; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful 

views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River just outside grounds. 

Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrangement.—Box 

Ile, 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
£5 5s.—8 al MONTREUX TOUR. No Extras. 
ROUND 





SWITZERLAND TOUR, £12 12s. 
15 days’ FINHAUT, CHAMONIX, GENEVA, £8 8s. 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
July 3ist, GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, great cities, motoring 
through the Caucasus and Crimea). Aug. Mth, SWITZERLAND (Saas Fee 
and Zermati). Sept., CENTRAI, ASIA, (Turkestan). Immediate bookings 
necessary.— Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd,8.W. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

ANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

MNVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS, 104, 1,C00 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 

Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS,and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
eases, personally acquainted with the Principa)sand responsible for the 
stafls of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable tosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Telephone: 1136 City. 


MN\WHE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 


Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given free by 
Mesars. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
f 





°. 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been im close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 

PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GARBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
=e or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
ilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on applicgtion. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
» eamtad AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Histresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fad work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
@alculated on the LOWES'I BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 


een eee rae Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
RUEOULS IN 





ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PA'TON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BES' SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
en the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of whick have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
mpil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
a J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5003 Central, 
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ee 8 RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old £choolmasters, who only recommend Séheois 
em | visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesres,and 
fatrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocet (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 

a Henpen, £17 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 REGENT. 


MME. AUBERT'S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
. 133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, Lady Professors, and Teachers of 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady eam keepers, Lady Nurses, 
English and Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended,—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London, Phone Regent 3627. 


"== LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Publie Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PA tON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the lecality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


7, INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ** Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
for Delicate Children,—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


I ARTMOOR.— BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
q Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply ‘* L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ising- 
ton, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 

Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purehased fer eash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital 
and Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed, Fairest valuation assured, 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction teo large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—C Otlices, 65 Ox 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


EK PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply . GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE KEVEKSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


| SE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Pive per cent, paid 
regularly sinee 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 

Dr. H,. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household, Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. 

The Eventne News, London, April 17th, 1914, says -—" The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
perfect invasion of the kitchens and bakchouse of a workheuse im the North ef 
England. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.8S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which specially appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, eombined with a 

oison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
nard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague.” 

Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4,6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALnany Memonrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parnow: H.M. Tus Kma, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invifed to write to the Seeretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subseriptions are needed. 
reasurer: Tur Egri oF Harrowny. Secretary: Goorrery H. Hawrerom, 


T 
WATHEELESS CHILDREN, 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children, 
whose parents once occupied a good position, They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. vara 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

niw ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND, 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIP TIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queeu Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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CHILD CHARACTER 


AND 


NATIONAL LIFE. 


The true LIFE OF THE NATION depends upon 
the CHARACTER of its CITIZENS— 
the character of its Citizens depends upon 
the TRAINING of its CHILDREN 

and this must rest upon a religious foundation. 

The Church of England is doing this in her 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH 
(in connection with the Church of England Sunday School Institute), 
TRAINS the TEACHERS who are to TEACH the CHILDREN. 
EXTENSION and DEVELOPMENT are URGENTLY NEEDED. 


ALL CHURCHPEOPLE are earnestly appealed to to 


HELP RAISE £15,000 


for providing a suitable and Freehold Building. The Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York “CORDIALLY COMMEND” the 
scheme, an 

THE BISHOP OF DURHAM writes :— 

“TI cordially commend to the liberality of thoughtful Church- 
people the work of St. Christopher’s College, and trust that 
the present appeal for means for the erection of new buildings 
will be widely responded to. 

FEW ENTERPRISES ARE OF GREATER IMPORTANCE 
AT THE PRESENT TIME TO THE CHURCH AND TO 
THE NATION. The Training of the Teacher is of the first 
importance . . . and the strengthening of our Sunday Schools 
is VITAL TO THE FAITH AND MORALS of the English 
people of the future.” 

Cheques and orders may be made payable and sent to— Mr. Ernest 
Carus-Wilson, Secretary, 13 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.; or te 
Rev. W. Hume-Campbell, St, Christopher's College, Blackheath, S.E. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. S. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


12a. £6 3s, 5d, is needed to help pay off the debt incurred by giving a girl of 
fourteen a business education extending over a period of twelve months. The 
father, a hopeless invalid, has been quite unable to work for many years, and 
the mother is unable to do outside work, as the husband required a great deal 
of attention. The family were wholly dependent on the 12s. 6d. allowed by the 
Guardians and a little irregular help from relatives, but as a result of giving 
the girl a business training, which she much appreciated, she quickly succeeded 
in securing a post as typist at 17s. 6d.a week. A total of £18 18s. 7d. has been 
expended, 


Wanted £6 towards cost of keeping two phthisical children in the 
country fora year. The home is excellent, but both children have relapsed 
into weak health when they have been convalesced for short periods. ‘The 
parents are hard-working and superior, and have four children, all delicate. 
hey pay 2s. 6d. weekly for the two, and this, together with contributions from 
employers, minister, and others interested in the family, covers £20 of amount 
required, 


28a. £5 3s. needed towards the case of a girl of eighteen. She is suffering 
from caries of the spine, and the surgeon holds out hope of her making a good 
recovery in due course. The girl’s parents are extremely poor, but pay ls. a 
week, The father is a labourer, often out of work, with six dependent children, 
and only one son of sixteen earning. The total cost to the end of 1914 will be 
£70, of which a large part has been raised locally, 


2la. 


28957. It is wished to raise £15 on this case for emigrating the man, his wife, 
and three children to Canada, where they had relations. They were of good 
character, very healthy, and seemed to possess the qualities which make a 
good colonist. The man had been in one situation for ten years, but the 
business was decreasing, and in all probability he would bave been out of work 
in a short time, 


18917. An Eastern Committee ask for £2 12s. to provide for the maintenance 
of a crippled woman of 36 in the country. Her childhood was an unhappy one, 
as her parents died, and she fell into the hands of unscrupulous relations, who 
took her out of the workhouse for the sake of the money given by charitable 
people. For ey | years now she has been boarded by this Committee in a 
country village, where she is very happy with a kind woman of whom she is 
evidently fond. Formerly most of the small pension was provided by relations, 
but now only one uncle continues to subscribe. 

26a. A Northern Committee ask for the sum of £6 14s. 5d. for the case of a 
widow with four children. For some years the boys have been boarded out in 
the country. Two are now at work and doing well. The woman is usually 
able to support herself and her daughter, but they were both ill for the greater 
part of one winter, during which time they received help for some weeks, the 
gitls being sent away for convalescence, : 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Eptrror, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 
By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD 





CHOICE JEWELS, 
PEARL NECKLACES, 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
“ENGAGEMENT _ RINGS 


GARRARD 


NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 























If your baby is not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


GES Pamphiet ‘infant Feeding and Management” sent free 
© Bil i ° 


Allen &@ Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


JULY. 


ExCLusion THE Onty ComPROMISE. 
France anpD Her Future: 
(1) Does tue Caurcu Pray Any Active Part 1s France? 

By the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, 

(2) Tae Roratist Revivat. By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill, 
“Aw Ipgat Atuiuance”; A Repty to Sire Bamprytpe Fuiuer, 

By Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock. 

Tur Privcreat Lesson oF tHe Barkan Wars. By Sir Max Waechter. 
A Hixpv Gurevu’s Views OF THE Potrricat Sitvation in Inpta. 

By Cornelia Sorabji. 

By Edith Sichel. 


By D. C, Lathbury. 


Emity Law ess. 
Is Maw an Exectricat Organism ? By Arabella Kenealy, L.B.C.P. 
Tue Lanp ProsLem in tHe Hiegwtanps: A Kerry to Mr. Macuocs. 
By Ds. G. B. Clark (formerly Member for Caithness), 
THOUGHTS ON THE Lanp Question. By the late Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 
Tue MENACE OF THE TORPEDO. By Commander E. Hamilton Currey, B.N. 
Britisa ANTARCTIC ExpLoration AND Sik Ernest SHAcKLETON’s PROSPECTS 
or Svccess. By Alfred H. Harrison, F,B.G.S. 
Our Avrocrats, By Gertrude Kingston. 
A Georgian Scear-Boor. By Mrs. Stirling. 
Cuarces Stewart Pargyew.. By Darrell Figgis. 
Is tue House or Commons Just? By tho Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil. 
Wantep: An Inrek-Impertat TeLeGrars Link. By Charles Bright, F.B.S.E. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lap., 5 New Street Square, 
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WHY BE CONTENT WITH 
4/, ? 


From 6 per cent. to 20 per cent. enjoyed by Investors in 
“Sun Life of Canada” Annuities. Great scope for intelligent 


use of Capital. 


In these days of financial uncertainty, it will come as a 
pleasant surprise to the uninitiated to learn that there is wide 
scope for profitable investment in Annuities. Many people 
still believe—and the belief is excusable—that Annuity 
besiness is confined to the simple transaction of purchasing 
s fixed and secure income for life and paying for it cash down 
on the spot. 

That, indeed, was practically the only kind of Annuity dealt 
ina decade or so ago. But to-day things are different. The 
whole business of Annuities has been placed upon a different 
footing. There are enlarged opportunities for investing 
money in an Annuity for immediate or future advantage, and 
for the financial protection of wife, children, or other 
dependants. In fact, the advantage of Annuity investment 
can be utilized by everyone, in some way or another, to secure 
the utmost value and protection from the money at their 
disposal. 

it will be well for everyone who has money invested, or to 
invest, to inquire into the many forms of Annuities dealt in 
by the Sun Life of Canada, the leading Office for Annuities. 

Naturally the immediate Annuity already referred to comes 
frst. It is the oldest form and, for many people, the best, in 
that it secures for them the largest possible “safe” income 
with a guarantee of continuance for life. 

The Sun Life of Canada gives the best terms for Immediate 
Annuities—the rates being considerably lower than those 
quoted by any other first-class Company. In cases of impaired 
health, the rates are still more favourable. 

Here are examples of recent Annuities purchased from the 
Sun Life of Canada. 


OVER 22 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


A gentleman aged 83 receives an income of £300 for an 
investment of £1,365. That is over 22 per cent., and though 
he may live to be a centenarian, the agreed-upon amount 
will be forthcoming every year—£300 instead of, say, £1 a 
week, The one income securing comforts, attention, and 
other essentials to a happy old age; the smaller income— 
the “gilt-edged” security income—providing only the bare 
necessaries of life. 


A FIXED NINE PER CENT. 
A Company Director aged 58, with health slightly impaired, 
— £600 and receives an Annuity of £56 16s. guaranteed 
life, 
CAPITAL £1,031I—INCOME £104. 


A lady aged 65 purchased an Annuity of £2 per week ata 
cost of £1,031 13s. 6d.—just over 10 per cent. per annum. Her 
meome is secure for life. She no longer troubles about the 
state of the markets, the honesty of her advisers, or the 
possibility of her income vanishing like a puff of smoke. It 
i absolutely safe, and she is happy in the knowledge. 
Invested in trust stock, her capital would bring in less than 
£1 r week, 

ot only for oneself can such Annuities be purchased; they 
tan be used as a means of providing an income for one’s 
parents—a brother—a sister—a friend—a servant grown old 
m your employ. 


JOINT-LIFE ANNUITIES. 


Here is an example of a joint-survivorsbip Annuity, another 
popular arrangement in which the Sun Life of Canada gives 
the best terms obtainable. A Colonel and his wife, aged 58 
and 57 respectively, invested £6,000 and secured an Annuity 
of just over £400, payable to the Colonel as long as he lives, 
and continued to his wife—should she survive him—for as 
long as she lives, The benefit of such an arrangement will be 
apparent without any further explanation. 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 
By paying so much per year for an agreed-upon period a 





young man or woman can make sure provision for the future, 
and the income will be far greater than any likely to accrue } 


Fixed life incomes for Wife and Children. 


from investments of savings. A man of 26, by depositing 
12 « d . op 

£13 2s. yearly, makes certain of an income of £100 per annum 
for life, commencing at age 60. 


FOR WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


This is a form of Annuity which enables a man to provide a 
sure income of fixed amount for his wife, however long she 
survives him. It can also be extended to include his children 
should they be bereft of both father and mother. Upon the 
death of the mother, the same Annuity would be paid to the 
children’s guardian until they reach the age of 21. 

This form permits of wide application. For instance, a 
man can provide for the Annuity to commence at a certain 
age in his own life, and so himself enjoy financial benefits 
from his payments. This does not allow for quite sucha 
substantial Annuity to be paid his wife and children, but 
nevertheless it should be carefully considered. 

The point we wish particularly to emphasize is that this 
arrangement does mean income security for those dependent 
upon you. It cannot be lost by ill-advised transfer of invest- 
— or unlooked-for misfortune—it is absolutely secure for 
ite, 

To give one example only of this form of Annuity. By 
payment of £21 yearly a man of 25 (wife same age) makes 
sure that upon his death—though that may happen imme- 
diately the first payment be made—£100 per annum will 
be paid his wife for as long as she lives. 

THE LOWEST RATES. 

The Sun Life of Canada is now the premier Institution for 
Annuities and one of the strongest Insurance Companies in 
the World. Its rates are the best obtainable from any first- 
class Insurance Company. 

In the last twelve months the Company transacted Annuity 
business amounting to over £500,000 in Great Britain alone. 

The Sun Life of Canada has Government-supervized assets 
of over £11,300,000, income of £2,900,000 and Surplus of 
£1,000,000. 

By writing to the Manager, Booklet and full information 
about the various forms of Annuities issued by the Sun Life 
of Oanada can be obtained. 


Fill in and post this Form to-day (or send letter). 


- ——_—"s 


To J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
71, CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., LONDON, W.O., 


Please send me prospectus and full information regarding 
the form (or forms) of annuity against which I have placed a 
cross (X). 


ep 





(1) IMMEDIATE ANNUITY—Secured by one payment. 

(2) DEFERRED ANNUITY—Purchased by yearly instal. 
ments (or one payment) until annuity becomes due, 

(3) JOINT SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY—Easuring 
fixed Income as long as either of the annuitants lives. 

(4) ANNUITY wits GUARANTEED RETURN or 
CAPITAL, 


(5) DEFERRED ANNUITY—To begin upon reaching @ 
certain age; or, in the event of death, payable to 
wid uw, or children. 





ADDRESS... 
DATE OF BIRTH... 
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E as careful about fit as if the boots were being made to measure, 
and remember that one’s own keenness is the best guarantee 
of lasting comfort and satisfaction. Get the right size even though 

it give the shop a little extra trouble. Cut from carefully selected leather 
and splendidly made, Lotus are delightful to wear. 

Men, who want a better stamp of boot than generally worn and who 

appreciate a first-class fit, should write for catalogue illustrating all 
Lotus boots and shoes. 


Letters: 
The Lotus Shoe Makers, Limited, Stafford 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall 





MEDIUM 
STRENGTH 


ARLE OEE e oy 


Rogistered No. 1540L1 


Cigarettes 











SPENCER 
MOULTON 


The wonderful popularity of Spencer Moulton 
Tyres is due to the super-excellence of the quality 
of the rubber used in their manufacture. Every 
single tyre is rigidly inspected before leaving 
the Spencer Moulton Testing Department, and 
the most scrupulous attention given to detail. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue to:— 
G. SPENCER MOULTON & CO.,, Ltd., Kingston Mills, Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wilts. London : 77-79 Cannon Street, E.C. 


And at Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, 
P.C.B, 25 








Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing, 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 

















Faced with Linen, woven in our own factories 
in Ireland, Casile Collars are the best 6d. collar 
that can be bought. They give bette: service 
a dare better lookirg than others. 

Illustrati: n shows the Albany, 1}, 14, 2and 
24 inches deep, th: stardard couble collar, 
with ample tie freedom. 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. to-day for a sample collar (any shape). It 
will be forwarded post free, together with 
illustrated bookict. 

Per Box of one dozen / 
Postage 3d. extra. 5/ 11 

For those requiring a better quality collar we 
recommend our “Royal” Brand. Made of 
Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. 


3 os fe 7/1 1 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


A 40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
London: 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St. 








All Post Orders to Belfast. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


CEVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ 8. d.| £8. 4: 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... sce coe oe 1010 0 
NNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
rere Se and Journal ... oe ee 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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If it is a 
‘SAVOY 
SHIRT 


it fits ! 


Apart from the 
magnificent variety 
of new and exclu- 
sive colourings and 

tterns in Savoy 
Shirtwear (without 
question the finest to 
be seen in London), 
the fit of every Savoy Pure Silk Shirts, 15/6 
— is guar- Extra Quality, 21/-,25/-,&30/- 
After the ordinary ready- 
aol cpediliy honed Also in Taffetas, Zephyrs, and Linens. 
neck-band, close- fitting Patterns and New Catalogue of correct 


~ eg se rT: styles for men Post Free. 
revelation of comfort 


and elegance. 
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SHIRTWEAR 





Ready for use or to measure in three days. State size of Linen 
Collar or ask for measurement form. Remittance should be sent 
with Post Orders. ° 


SAVOY Gita. 
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THE SOHO GALLERI 


ILL & [ByEI | 
ES. 





GENUINE ANTIQUES 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 


Restorations of historical interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, 
Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 
to harmonize with Old-World interiors. 





73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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KEEPING FREE FROM 
GOUT. 


HOW URIC ACID SUFFERERS SHOULD LIVE. 








The art of keeping free from all forms of gout is not so much a 
question of abstaining from gout-causing foods as it is of adopting 
the proper steps to free the system of uric acid, and to check the 
gouty habit which is responsible for this acid. Though we would 
not for a moment belittle the importance of proper diet in gouty 
cases, it is an irrefutable fact that once the gouty habit has been 
set up, and the system has been impregnated with uric acid, no 
amount of dieting can possibly prevent gouty troubles. 

A remedy must be applied which can positively remove all the 
gouty substances ere you can hope to have rational relief from 
pain, swellings, inflammation, or other gouty symptoms, 


TO AVOID PAIN. 


Tho ideal remedy for all forms and phases of gout is Bishop's 
Varalettes, because they are the one preparation which neutralizes 
uric acid wherever found in the system, renders soluble its pain- 
causing compounds, and ensures their complete removal. 

If only Bishop’s Varalettes are taken as soon as the early signs 
of goutiness show themselves, a great deal of unnecessary sufler- 
ing may be avoided. The majority of people who are suffering 
from gouty ailments owe their misfortune to having misunderstood 
or not heeded these early signs, which have often apparently 
nothing gouty about them. 

Those early warnings of goutiness should be known to every 
one. They are seldom the same in every case, but very often they 
take the form of dyspeptic symptoms, such as acidity, heartburn, 
flatulence, and pain after meals, dull pains in the right side, signs 
of sluggish liver, heaviness, and headaches. Other signs are 
aches, pains, and stiffness in the muscles and joints whenever one 
happens to get damp, or exposed to cold, over-exertion, or injury. 
As the system becomes more gouty small lumps appear under 
the skin of the arms, breast, or legs, and on the outer rim of the 
ear, the eyelids, or joints; and there may also be irritation and 
itching, accompanied by a burning sensation of theskin, especially 
in the palms, between the fingers, and around the ankles. 

The above symptoms always indicate that the system is beset 
with the gouty habit; in other words, that uric acid is forming 
in abnormal quantities, and that this uric acid is impregnating ail 
parts of the body and is depositing irritant, pain-eausing sub- 
stances in muscles, tissues, organs, and joints. 

COMMONEST FORMS OF GOUT. 

The ailments which oftenest supervene as the result of uric acid 
impregnations are: Gout, gouty rheumatism, and rheumatic gout, 
characterized by severe pain, inflammation, stiffness, and ewellings, 
and due to the settling of the uratic matter im the joints and 
muscles; lumbago, in the muscles of the back; gouty eczema, 
affecting the skin; sciatica, an acute pain extending from hips 
down the thigh to the knees, and often causing lameness ; neuritis, 
which from a numbness or tingling in the museles of the arms 
develops into very severe pain; and stone and gravel, causing 
agonizing pain and prostrating illness. 

To the unfortunate victim of any gouty ailment—no matter 
what stage it may have reached—we say: Start taking Bishop's 
Varalettes to-day, and you will obtain genuine relief, because they 
have the power to free your system from the uric acid whieh causes 
your suffering. 

Other remedies, internal or external, may deaden the nerves, 
and so make you unconscious of pain for the time being, but they 
do not get the uric acid out of the body, and the longer they aro 
used the stronger will be the hold the gouty habit will gain on 
your system. Now Bishop’s Varalettes strike at the very root of the 
matter, and have no by-effects of any sort upon the system. Their 
action is chemical rather that medicinal, for their concern is solely 
with uric acid, and they pass by, so to speak, all the tissues, fluids, 
and organs of the body without affecting them or influeneing their 
action in the least. Thus Bishop’s Varalettes do not lower the 
nervous system, depress the heart’s action, derange the digestion, 
nor vitiate the blood and other fluids of the body. They ean have 
no harmful effects even upon the most delicate subjects, however 
long they may be continued, They are the gouty man’s one and 


only need. 
PROPER DRINK AND FOOD. 


The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have published a 
little book for gouty folk, in which an anti-gout dietary is a pro- 
minent feature. No one who has cause to fear uric acid should 
be without a copy. 1t gives some very valuable hints to all gouty 
people, besides explaining how gout may be overcome by the 
rational process of uric acid elimination exercised by Bishop's 
Varalettes. 

A copy will be sent you post free if you write for Booklet ¥ to 
Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists (established 
1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence, and being 














YtIM 


tasteless may be added to any beverage without interfering with 
its flavour. They are sold by all chemists in vials at Is., bottles 
at 2s., eases containing twenty-five days’ treatment for 5s., or may 





| be had direet from the makers, 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


Jewellery 2»d Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 


of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the Highest Quality and Finish. 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 


ELKINGTON 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


Mancuester: Giascow: 
50 King St. 42 Buchanan St. 


& CO.. 
LTD. 


BirMIncHAM: LIVERPOOL: 
Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 





THE ARMY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1914.—CONTENTS: 

Tar Use anp ABUSE OF THE INITIATIVE. By Lieut.-Col. F. B. Maurice. 

‘tue Kurram anv Surrovunpine Country. By Major C. H. Villiers-Stuart. 

Tue ArFRipI AND Ornakzat Country. By Major F. G, Marsh. 

Locat Counter-Atracks. By Brig.-Gen. J. E. Gough, V.C., C.M.G, 

Our Text Booxs Appiie>D To Trpicat SoutH Arrican ConpiTions, 
Gen. G. M, Heath, D.S.O. 

Tue Arrroach OvER OrEN Ground. By Lieut. Duhourcau, French Army, 
(Translated from the Revue Militaire Générale.) 

CO-OPERATION OF INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY IN THE ATTACK. 
H. M, de F. Montgomery. 

Nores on Forest Figurine. By Lieut.-Col. J. G. Legge, C.M.G. 

Suceestions To Instructors oF Recruits. By Capt. C. Bonham-Carter. 

Some Aspects or A TergitoriaL Division From Witsin. By Major-Gen, 
J. L. Keir, C.B. 

Nores on THE Bacxan War. General Staff, War Office. 

Tus AEROPLANE In War. By Major W. 5S. Brancker. 

Nores ON THE ENTRAINMENT OF TROOPS TO AND FROM MaNc@uvres. 
J. F.C. Fuller. 

Tue ApEN HinTERLAND. By Major-Gen. Sir J. A. Bell, K.C.V.O. 

Denmark: Irs GeoGraruy, COMMUNICATIONS, AND History. 

With Appendices, Maps, Diagrams, Photographs, Summaries of Recent Events, 
and Reviews of Recent Publications, 

Published for His Majesty's Stationery Office by WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 
29 Bream's Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.; or H.M,. STATIONERY OFFICE 
(Scottish Branch), Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, Ltd., Dublin. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1914. 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


By Brig.- 


By Lieut.-Col. 


(Reprint.) 
By Capt. 





Tae ALBANIAN TANGLE. 

Oxrorp LiperaLism AND Dogma. By Wilfrid Ward. 

Reminiscences OF Toistor, II. By Count llya Tolstoy. 

THE LORDS AND THE Britt. By Philalethes. 

Tue ImpentaL MoppLe: ADMIRALTY AND Dominions, By Archibald Hurd. 

M, Jean Ricuerin’s SHakesreare. By Professor Gaston Sévrette, 

Manners 1x Inpra. By William Archer. 

Prain TaLxs apout Curistian Missions: A Dratocur. 

Tue DeveLorMENT OF THE Bor Scout Movement. By Captain Cecil Price. 

Presipent Witson’s Waning Potttican Power. By James Davenport 
Whelpley. 

Str Tuomas Browne. By The Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 

Tue Tripute or Mopern Britarx, By L. G. Chiozza Money. 

War nor Two Irisu Partiaments? By H. Hamilton Fyfe 

EnGuisn Lire aND THE FNGLIsH StaGe, “ PLaster Sarnts.”’ 
Macdonald. 

Tue AcuievementT. Part II. Chapters X.—XIII. 

Cornresronpence: Sir James Frazer. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limrrep. 


By John F. 


By E, Temple Thurston. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January toJune, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Dockseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s. 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Holidays in Sweden. 


With 16 splendid Illustrations. 
visitors. 
Tue Times says:—‘‘ Now ia the time to visit Sweden. 
what he is talking about and has a true eye for the 
scenery. His photographs are excellent.” 


Large crown 8vo, 68, net, 


A book of absorbing interest to intending 


Mr. Philip knows 
beauties of Swedish 





With PREFA 
MPHRY WARD. CE BY mrs, 


Odd Yarns of English Lakeland, 


Narratives of Romance, Mystery, Customs, and Superstitions, 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD says: “The tale of the 
— Shepherds would have delighted Stevenson 
and there are many other passages equally vivid. 
All lovers of the district will welcome Mr. Palmer's 
attractive volume.” 
.Tur Times says:—‘‘These reminiscences of festivals, funerals, need fires, 
night shepherds, ghosts, &e., are studies of such genuine intimacy that they 
will have the authentic flavour of personal acquaintance,” 


By WILLIAM T. ra, 2s. 6d. net. 





3y WILLIAM T. PALMER. 28. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations, 


Odd Corners in English Lakeland, 


RAMBLES, SCRAMBLES, CLIMBS, and SPORT, brimful of use ana 
interest to every lover of the District. It is full of original hints ag te 
many less known portions of Lakeland. Descriptions of hills seldom 
climbed, of footpath ways, birds and flowers, rocks, fishing, sports, and 
dangers, 

“It is a capital book, delighting those who know the beauties of their 
‘Lakeland’ and inviting those who do not... . The author tells of mang 
comparatively unknown walks, &c., through lovely scenery.” 

—Datry TELeorars, 





3y ARTHUR L. BAGLEY. 3s, 6d. net. 
Illustrations. 


Walks and Scrambles in the Highlands, 


This delightful volume describes walks and climbs in the Highlands 
chiefly in the more remote and little-visited districts. 

Tus Saturpay Review says:—“ This book has a real attraction. Many 
2nglishmen would do well to follow Mr. Bagley’s footsteps over our British 
hills and mountains.” THe Western Morning News says:—‘A more 
readable record among the mountains, valleys, and lochs of Scotland has 
probably never been published.” 


With 12 splendid original 





SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF 
COSTUME. Written and Illustrated by MELICENT 
STONE. 2s. 6d. net. 


This volume provides a simple handbook to costume, and con- 
tains full and clear directions for making the costumes described. 


It is above all PRACTICAL. 


“Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young 
people who contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dramatic 
répertoire.”—Guardian. 


“This is a very useful and practical book on the making of 
accurate historical costumes for children’s plays. The examples 
for the different dresses are taken from Shakespeare, and, in order 
to reduce the number of costumes required, the author has 
arranged as many plays as possible in one period.” —Athenzum. 

“The value of this little book is incontestable.” 

— Western Morning News. 


GUESTS. <A_ Book of Indoor Games. Collected by 
DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 3rd issus. 
This helpful volume is made up of the following parts :—Com- 
petitions, Round Games, Paper Games, Noisy Games, Quiet Games, 
Table Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s Games and Forfeits. 
“A capital collection of indoor games and competitions.” 
—Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY DICKINSON, Author 
of “ How to Entertain Your Guests.” Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

Since its issue, two years ago, the former book of games, How te 


Entertain Your Guests, has met with so favourable a reception 
that other more recent games are here brought together. 


London: WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Just published. A new book by 


FIELDING HALL 


Author of “'The Soul of a People,” &e. 


LOVE’S LEGEND 


««Love’s Legend’ is a charming book , admirably written, 
tall of graceful and tender passages. ”—The Daily Telegraph. 





10s. net. 
and 


THE RIVER AMAZON. rom its 
Sources to the Sea. By PAUL FOUNTAIN 
[Mastrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Author of “'The Great Forests and Deserts of 


«This is one of the pleasantest and manliest books of travel 
that we have read for some time; and it differs from most modern 
works of its class, in that even the jaded reviewer could wish that 
it had been longer.” —The Times. 








N. America.” 


Published This Week. 8s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGICAL ROOM 
Gathered Papers by HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A. 


Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town. Author of “The Fatal 
Opulence of Bishops,” ' &e. 





Published This Week. 5s. net. 
MERE LITERATURE ana other Essays 
By WOODROW WILSON 

(President of the U nited States) 





“ MODERN BIOGR APHIES” 
NEW VOLUME. 


DR. BARNARDO as 1 Knew Him 


SERIES. 


1s. net. ad One of His Staff, A. R. NEUMAN | 
THE ORIENT EXPRESS 
7s. 6d. net. ARTHUR MOORE 





“The most interesting and instructive chapters in this unusually 
interesting and instructive book are those that concern the Persian | 
and the Turkish revolutions, in each of which, but especially in 
the Fusion, Mr. Mosse play ed no incensiderable part.”—Truth. 


By Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, 
21s. net. F.RB.S., Hon. D.C -L., LL.D., &e. 


Tiustrated with 54 Plates and Diagrams, mainly by the 
Feyptic an Collection in ay pein de London. 


AMU LETS 





THE INNER HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN WAR 


By Lieut.-Col REGINALD RANKIN, F.R.G.S, 
Special War Correspondent for The Times with the Bulgarian 
Forces, With Maps and Illustrations. 1is. net. 


“The most generally useful book upon the war that we have 
men... it should be read by all who study modern war and 
history,’ "—The Manchester Guardian. 


SOUNDS AND SIGNS. A Criticism of 


the Alphabet, with Suggestions for Reform, 
4s, 6d. net. By ARCHER WILDE 


THIRTY YEARS IN MOUKDEN 


By Dr. D. CHRISTIE and Mrs. CHRISTIE 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY (net) By WASSILY KANDINSKY 


Translated from the German with an Introduction by M. T. H. | 
SADLER. With 9 plates in half-tone, 10 woodcuts by the | 
author, and 3 diagrams. 


ON MONEY AND OTHER ESSAYS) 














4s. 6d. net. By G. 8. STREET 
VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD 
4. 6d. net. By Author of “ The Corner of Harley Street.” | 





SPECTATOR. 


Containing FANNY’S FIRST PLAY, 


| seape and penetration of his critical work . 


'JACYNTH » 


— 


NEW BOOKS 


BERNARD SHAW’S | 


NEW BOOK 





(6s.) 
Tue Dark Lapy or 


THE Sonnets. With a PREFACE on 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
Ls Ask your Bookseller for x MISALLIANCE.” 


A Book of International Importance 
THE 


HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


WICKHAM STEED 


2nd EDITION. 
Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
(7s. Gd. net.) 


THE ATHENAUM. 
“A work which bears on every page the stam p of authority 
and shows unusual powers of observation.” 
THE OBSERVER. 
“ His book is a masterpiece of generalization, and probably the 
most perfect study of its subject that our language eontains.” 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 
“In his knowledge of the ins and outs of European politics 
= Steed has few equals.” 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ His book is closely packed with knowledge, 
thought.” 


observ.tion, and 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 
“The best study we have of up-to-date life and politics of the 


| Austrian Empire.” 


THE MORNING POST. 

“It supplies the key to most of the present-day problems of 
South-Eastern Europe.” 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

“Should be read very carefully from cover to cover by everyone 
who desires to understand the external and internal policy of the 
polyglot Empire.” 

THE TIMES, 
“ Mr. Steed has written a remarkable book.” 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM 
5s. net. By PAUL ELMER MORE 
Being the Eighth Series of “‘ SHELBURNE ESSAYS.” 

“Mr. More impresses the present reviewer deeply with the 

. and the ace uracy 





of his cr: aftsmanship, the reassuring confidence with which he vives 
his judgments.”—The Athenzum. 

“The present volume, the eighth, is in some respeets the most 
remarkable of all. It expresses the real gist of the critic’s 


thought and fundamental ‘ drift’ of his mind.”—The Manchester 
Guardian. 


EDMUND SPENSER anp THE im. 
PERSONATIONS OF FRANCIS BACON 16s, net. 
By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN, C.B. 


The book contains much new matter of great historical interest, 
the most novel and important perhaps being in the interpreta- 
tions which the autho ye gives of the princip: al characters in the 
“Faerie Queene.’ 





NOVELS. 
Bazley,” &c. 


THREE NEW 
By the Author of “ Jessie 


| 
‘THE STORY OF FIFINE 


By Bernard Capes 
wr of “The Little Green Gate,” &c. 
By Stelia Callaghan 
By the Author of “'The Square Peg,” &c., 


BARBARA AND COMPANY 
By W. E. Norris 


“The story is told most amusingly and wel!.” 





By the Aut] 








Punch says : 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LIMITED. LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MOROCCO. Pierre Loti. 7/6 net. 
TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. 

Maxim Gorky. 6)/-. 
FAIR HAVEN AND FOUL STRAND. 
August Strindberg. 6/-. 

LOVERS’ MEETINGS. 
Katharine Tynan. 6/-. 

COLF FOR WOMEN. 
George Duncan. 3/6 net. 


6. THE WAYS GF SOCIETY. (A 
Social Guide.) Mrs. Danvers 
Delano. 5/- net. 

STORIES FROM WACNER’S 
OPERAS. G. Davidson. 1/- net. 

THE BOY WHO DIDN'T. 

“Banco.” 1/- net. 


WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
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DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout ard Indigestion. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | TTPSTAIRS and 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS } 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden | 
Row, Southwark, London, S8.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. 


$TICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste | 
—not a messy liquid. 


~~ Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR PANY, Dunedin; 
and Communications upon matters of business | Christchurch ; 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but | 


to the PustisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





BOOKS FOR 


MEDIAEVAL WALL PAINTINGS 
By J. CHARLES WALL. 2s. 6d. net. 
Describes the methods of painting and the dates of subjects 
found in English Manor Houses and Churches. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 
By J. CHARLES WALL. 2s. 6d. net. 


Shows how great an amount of interest may be found in these 
neglected monuments which abound all over the British Isles. 


ENGLISH MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 2 vols. 5s. net. 
The only cheap reliable work on English Church Architecture, 


Cheaper and more authoritative volumes than anything yet 
issued. The great number of ILLUSTRATIONS alone are an 
education. 








TALBOT & CO., 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3€91. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


SPECTATOR. 


Safest and most Effective Apertent 
for Regular Use. 


By Miss THackeRar, 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesera, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
' anp Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; 
Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
H. Batture aND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 
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VITTEL 
VOSGES 


The Most Up-to-date 
French Spa 


13 H OURS from London, Th 
Carriages from Calais, 5 Hours fr 
Paris, by Luxurious Restaurant Trains, ~ 


Season: 20 May 
to September 
CURES tyes item vag 


Bracing climate ; requires no after cure, 


First Class Hotels from Frs, g 
per day inclusive,—Golf, Tennis, Raci 

all the outdoor Sports. Highest class Thea! 
Opera and Casino, Pine woods 2 

Hotels, — 


Vittel Grande Source 


can be obtained at all the leadi Stores 
Chemists and Hotels in the United Kinga 
Over 11,000,000 bottles sold yearly, A 
Gold Medal, International Congress of Medi. 
cine, London, 1913, 





GOUT, Rheumatism, Neurag. 


Full particulars Free from: 
VITTEL, 12 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.G 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘he appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valag, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots, 4-Bots 


14/6 Ba 
DOWNSTAIRS. 


17/8 op 





PricTtor AND Com- 











THE HOLIDAYS. | HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


= 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODG# 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., 

On MONDAY, June 29th, and four following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the SECOND PORTION of the magnificent COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
the property of ARCHIBALD CAMERON NORMAN, Esq., of Bromley 
Common. 

Ou TUESDAY, June 30th, and two following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property of the late 
W. D. CRICK, Esq., of Northampton, the property of Miss FANCOURT, of 
107 The Vale, Acton, W., the property of a lady, and other properties. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





THE HUTH LIBRARY. 

The COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED 

MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., 

On TUESDAY, July 7th, and three following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the FOURTH PURTION of the COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS end 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., sd 
since maintained and augmented by his son, ALFRED H. HUTH, Esq, of 
Fesbury Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the letters I. J. K. L. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 6d. each. 
Iitustrated copies, containing six plates, price 23. 6d. each. 
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wuniell nd Government in 
Municipal —_ L- LLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, 
yo of “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” &c. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 7 [On Monday neat. 
The omie Organisation of England: 
The Ee utine Histery. By W. ‘J. ASHLEY, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Commerce in the University of Birming- 
ham. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


aking of the Roman People. By 
Senior Editor of The Statist. 8vo. 
[On Monday next. 








he ; 
. THOMAS LLOYD, 
43, 6d. net. Ss 
Master Clues in World History. By A. R 
COWAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
“An able essay on the conflict between the nomadic pastoralist 
and the settled agriculturist throughout the ages, and the effect 
which the destructiveness of the former has had on history, until 
the latter perfected firearms for his own defence and that of 
The Times 





civilization.” ; : ' 
_ NEW VOLUME NOW READY... Prico 18s, 
e Annual Register. A Review of Public 
“So at Home and Abroad for the Year 
1913. 

Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1912 can 
still be had, price 18s. each. ae Ex aK 
The Social Disease and How to Fight it. 

By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 

“Every mother of a family should read this book, where she 

will find the knowledge which she should have, and which she 


should pass on to her sons, aye, and to her daughters.” 
Church Family Newspaper: 


Charles Dickens in Chancery: being an 
Account of his Proceedings in respect of the “Christmas 
Carol,” with some gossip in relation to the old Law Courts at 
Westminster. By E. T. JAQUES, a Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court. Paper covers. 8vo. Is, net. 


Snake and Sword. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A clever novel that should add to Mr. Wren’s reputation.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
“A dramatic story of a man pursued by Fate and only rescued 
by woman’s faith. . . . The experience affords ample opportunity 
for vigorous dialogue, thrilling encounters, and all the bustle of 
romance-adventure.” Morning Post. 


-—s#PRICE SIXPENCE NET.” 
The Miraculous in Gospels and Creeds. 


By the Rev. T. B. STRONG, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; 
Coventry Patmore, Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; 

cadio Hearn, Letters from the Kaven, 3s.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 

in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 25s.; Lord Lytton’s 
Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, £7 17s. 6d.; In Forbidden 
China, 1912, 6s. 6d. ; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; Sterling 
and Emerson Correspondence, 2s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 2s.; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £44s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.— Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm’gham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Vanity Fair; Handley Cross; 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
Ringlets; Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 
Nickleby; and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, Thackeray, 
ver, Ainsworth, &c. ; or illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Alken, &c, 
—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
NAPOLEON —For Sale, collection of old engravings of 
places and characters, Revolutionary period. 
BOND, 65 Rutland Road, Chesterfield. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
AMES BAIN, Bookseller, of 14 Charles Street, Hay- 
_ market, 8.W., and formerly of No. 1 Haymarket, 8.W., begs to give 
notice that, owing to his lease expiring at Midsummer, and the fact that his 
ea premises are about to be pulled down, he is removing on June 27th to 
ger and more convenient premises at 
No. 4 KING WILLIAM STREZT, 
STRAND, W.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s, each. By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
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sssts. Longmans & Co.’s List| MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S NEW STORY. 


The World Set Free. 4 story of Mankind. 6. 
A Lad of Kent. 3, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Times.—* Proves once more how much can be done with adventures 
pure and simple following well-tried lines with the aid of a fresh pen, a sense 
of humour, plenty of invention, and a keen sest for the telling of a stirring 
tale . . . a tale which will appeal alike to the manhood in almost any boy and 
to the spirit of boyhood persistent in most men.”’ 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Native Tribes of the Norther 


> 
Territory of Australia. ny satpwin 
SPENCER, C.M.G., F.R.S., Professor of Biology, University 
of Melbourne. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Ilius- 
trations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

THe Times.—‘ Professor Spencer continues the important first-hand 
investigations into the life of the Australian native in which his name has been 
80 closely associated with the late Frank J. Gillen, to whose memory he 
dedicates the book. It contains the scientific results of his work as Special 
Commissioner for Aboriginals.” é 

THECLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 4 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


The Practice of Christianity. 
By the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Tue Mornine Post.—“ In days when the discussion of Christology is all- 
absorbing, the appearance of a book like ‘The Practice of Christianity ’ is 
timely. ‘The writer speaks after the manner of the prophets. . . . The book is 
one that should lie on the study table, near at hand always, in the rectory or 
vicarage, or on a shelf not far from ‘ The Imitation’ and ‘ A Serious Call,’”’ 


Spiritual Reformers in the 16th 


= 

and 17th Centuries. sy rurus m. 

JONES, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy, Haverford 

College, U.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tur Frienp.—“ This inspiring and revealing book. . . . From beginning to 
end this great book bears a message of the first importance to every man and 
woman who belongs to the world-wide family of spiritual seekers and lovers, 
whether they belong nominally to the Society of Friends, or whether in name 
they adhere to other communions.” 


The History and Theory of 


Vitalism. sy HANS DRIESCH, PhD, LLD. 
Translated by C. K. OGDEN. Revised throughout and in 
part Rewritten by the Author for the English Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
Tur Times.—‘*A succinct account of the theory with which Professor 
Driesch’s name is so prominently associated will be useful to English readers, 
particularly those who have studied his Gifford Lectures on ‘The Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism.’” 


Greek Philosophy. 


By JOHN BURNET, LL.D. 8vo. 


HERBERT HARRISON, 


Part I. 
10s. net. 
[The Schools of Philosophy. 
LITERATURE. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 
A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown §&8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—‘‘ The consolation, the refreshment of coming into contact with 

a mind hke Tagore’s is a privilege for which this age in the West should be 

especially grateful. And even minds insensible to the spiritual import of the 

play must be the richer for the passages of exquisite beanty in it, the songs and 
talk of the gay old grandfather with the simple heart of a boy, or the passionate 
sweetness of the voice of Surangama or the words of the King himself.” 


The Theory of Poetry in England: 


Its Development in Doctrines and Ideas from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Nineteenth Century. By R. P, COWL, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The 


Thales to Plato, 





SOCIOLOGY. 

Great Society. A Psychological 
Analysis. By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of “Human 
Nature in Politics,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

Tar Damy News.—‘ An enthralling book to read and discuss. ... If you 

accompany Mr. Wallas through the argum:nt which has led up to this picture, 

you will agree that his exposition of the Great Society is a noble gift to a 

wider world than that of the students of the London University.” 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A., Author of “The Industrial System,” 


8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Tur DatLy News.—‘t This deeply interesting book . . . is likely to attract 
alarge body of readers among those who are anxious for more instruction 
from a man known for his highly enlightened and original ideas. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, > 
The Theory of Relativity. 3, 1. 
SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Rome. 8vo. 10s. net. 

FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. - 
A Treatise on Differential 


Equations. by A. R. FORSYTH, SD, LL.D, 
Math.D.,F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 8yo. 
14s. net. 





1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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WARD, LOCK & Co. Ss LIST 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
THE PATHWAY (4th Eudition) CERTRUDE PACE 


“*The Pathway’ is finely told and Gertrude Page's countless admirers will be charmed with it. 
qhere | is always something wholesome aud bracing in her Rhodesian stories, like the land itself, the land 


e loves so well and describes so brilliantly.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
BLAKE’S BURDEN HAROLD BINDLOSS 
The course of 


“Mr. Bindloss knows his Canada, and draws the scenes there with power and effect, 
the story is capably directed.’ *—Scotsman. 


THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“A rattling good tale which is likely to prove iteelf one of the best novels of adventure of the year.” 
—Standard. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL A. and C. ASKEW 


“*Through Folly’s Mill’ has a strong plot cleverly drawn and carefully worked out. The story is 
well written, and will enhance the reputation of these very popular writers,’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


MAX LOGAN (2nd Edition) PAUL TRENT 


**Mr. Paul Trent tells a tale like this well. He has a narrative style that grips and interests, and we 


_ are grateful to him for a real and enjoyable story.""—Morning Post, 
TRADER CARSON JOHN BARNETT 
It is the sort of tale 


“© Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. 
one wauts to read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again fora further taste of gay adventure,” 


—Tiverpool Courier. 
BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER 








EDGAR WALLACE 


“Mr, Edgar Wallace's stories of the West Coast are always welcome, and his latest will be as 
popular as any of its predecessors, for the masterful methods of Mr. Commissiouer Sanders are an 
abiding delight.'’—Referee. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
(3s. 6d.) JOSEPH HOCKING 


nad | Ste enjoyable story, without a dull page, and in the front rank of the author's work. Plot 
and characterization are equally good.”"—Financial Times. 


UNCLE PETER’S WILL (38s. 6d.) SILAS K. HOCKING 


* Healthy, plain, and interesting. The story goes forward always with a firm and steady march, and 
is interesting and manly all the while.” —Scotsman. 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE A. W. MARCHMONT 


“ Phis is a well-written and stirring romance in the author's best manner,"’"—Irish Times, 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING (2nd Edition) 
LINDSAY RUSSELL 


‘Every chapter contains some splendid examples of powerful writing. It is one of those rare books 
which makes its impress upon the brain not easily forgotten by any reader.’’— Western Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6d.) JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Palpitates with life and energy, and shows Mr. Forman in quite a new vein. Never has he written 


LADY URSULA’S HUSBAND FLORENCE WARDEN 


“A story that will delight this author’ 8 numerous ac lmirers. It is told rapidly and vividly, and based 


On a plot of careful and clever construction.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 
THE HOUSE OF MAMMON FRED M. WHITE 


Packed full with incident, A vivid, rapidly moving story in which mystery and romance are skil- 


fully blended, 
THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER 
LOUIS TRACY 


A fascinating romance of love and mystery. A more holding or romantic piece of imagery has never 


been written by the author. 
THE MAKER OF SECRETS WM. LE QUEUX 
Thrills and surprises 


ss ‘Au  Suettiog sory of the kind that Mr. Le Queux knows so well how to tell, 


THE WINDSOR 


Includes a Powerful Complete Story by 


THE 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


J ULY 
and a further instalment of 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD'’S 


Picturesque Romance of African Adventure 


“THE HOLY FLOWER.” 


Notable Stories by 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
KATHARINE TYNAN R. S. WARREN BELL 
‘EDGAR WALLAGE Cc. G D. ROBERTS 
DORNFORD YATES ALBERT KINROSS 








Finely Illustrated Articles on 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
CRICKET By M. C. BIRD 





WARD, LOCK & coal & CO’s 7 
Shilling Guide-Books 


These little red handbooks, which ha > 4 
recognized as the best and cheapest of ne oe 


familiar in every part of the 


British Isles, . 


thousands of tourists at home and abroad a* 
Lock" is as indispensable a companion ag a 


ling bag. 
1s. net 
Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor, Carnarvon,&c. 
Barmeuth, Dolgelly, 


Barnstaple and NW. 
Bath, Wells, Cheddar, 


e. . Coed, Snow- 
don, &c. 

Bexhill and District 

Bideford, Clovelly, &. 

Bognor, Selsey, &e. 

Bournemouth and 
District 

Brecon and S. Wales 

Bridlington and 
District 

Bridport, West Bay,&c. 

— ~~? pend Hove — 


tae Ro and N.E. 
Kent 

Bude and N. Cornwall 

Budleigh Salterton 

Buxton and the Peak 

Cangersery and N.E, 


Cardiff and S. Wales 
Carnarvon and North 


ales 
Channel Islands and 
ead Coast of 
Chichester and S.W. 
Sussex [&e. 
Clevedon, Portishead, 
Colwyn Bay 
Conway, Deganwy, &. 
Cricc feth and Casiionn 
Bay 
Cromer 
Dartmoor 
Dawlish and 8. E, 
Devon [&e. 
Deal, Walmer,Sandwich 
Dover, St. Margaret's 
ay, &ec. [ &e. 
Dovercourt, Harwich, 
Eastbourne, Seaford, 


cc. 
Exeter and S.E. Devon 
Exmouth and District 
Falmouth and South 
Cornwall 
Felixstowe and Dis- 
trict 
Filey, Flamborough, &c. 
Folkestone, Sandgate, 


&e. 
Fowey and 8S, Cornwall 
Harrogate and Dis- 
trict [ &e. 
Hastings,St.Leonards, 
Hereford and the 1 
Valley 
HerneBay, Whitsti 1b le, 
Hythe, Littlestone, &c. 
Ilfracombe and N, 
Devou 
Isle of Man 
Isle of Wight 
Lake District, The 


ENGLAND & WALES, 


Linndrinded 
Llandudno and 


Liangellen, “<a : 


tanto and En 
Looe and 8, 
Lowestoft and Disa 


“ce Regis and Dig 


Ly Sten and I, 
elvera and 

te, W 
Mat iock and D; 
Minehead, onesie 
Newquay and N, Com. 


Nottingham and Dis 


mn and 8. Devos . 

Penmaenmawr aa 
North Wales 

Ponsance andW.Gom- 


Plymouth and South 
West Devon 


“—_ and Cariigay* 
Ramsgate and BR 


Rhyl * North Wales © 
Ripon and District 
St. Ives and Wet 
Cornwall 
Scarborough and Dis 
trict 
Seaford, Lewes, &e, 
Seaton and Distriet 
Sheringhast, Bunton, 


pe Taal Forest. 
Sidmouth and South 
Fast Devon . 
Southwold and De® 
trict 
Stratford-upon-Avea 
Swanage, Corfe, &, 


Teignmouth and Die : 


trict 


Tenby 2nd South Wales 


Thames, The 
Torquay and Distrié 


te 
Leamington =e : 


Littieh 
— del an? 


7 


Towyn, At . 


North 
North @ 


Wales, 
Section) 
Wales, 
Section 
Wales, South 
Warwick, Kenilw 
Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth and Dis, 


Whitby, Robin Hood's 

Worcester and Dis 

Worthing and South 
West a sex 


Wye Valle 
Yarmouth = nd Distries 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen, Deeside, &c. 

Edinburg and Dis- 
trict 

Glasgow and the Clyde 

Highlands, The 





Inverness and the 
Northern Highlands 

Oban and the Westera 
Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim_ (County), 
Giant's Causeway, &c. 
Belfast, Mourne 
Mountains, &c. 
Cork, Glengariff, &c. 
Donegal Highlands 


Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, 
&e. 
Killarney and South- 


West Ireland 
Londonderry & Ca 
Donegal 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 


2s. Gd. net. 
Indispensable to Travellers on the Continent. 


Continental. 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
NORWAY 
PARIS & ENVIRONS 


(also at 1s.) 
ME 


SWITZERLAND 


British. 


ENGLISH LAK& 
DISTRICT 


(a 


I 
LONDON AND EN- 


VIRONS . 
NORTH WALES 

(Northern and 

ern Sections com 

bined) 
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